
































When attendance slumps, try 
Seal-O-San and watch the 
crowds back your winning team. 
A few dollars spent on Seal-O- 
San floor finish will bring hun- 
dreds in gate receipts. 








When a skid or a fall breaks up your winning 
combination, better apply Seal-O-San. The 
100% non-slip finish prevents floor accidents 
that endanger championship hopes. 


When your players 
go stale and plays 
won't “click;’ a Seal- 
O-San finish on your 
floors does wonders. 
Confident, sure-foot- 
ing will speed up 
teamplay, improve 
moral ... put “zip” 
into dribbling, pass- 
ing and shooting. 





When your gym 
floor looks unsightly 
and wern. A Seal- 
O-San finish will 
give it new beauty. 
Easily applied by 
mop, a Seal-O-San 
finish is easily kept 
clean. Costly scrub- 
bing is seldom re- 
quired. 


















A small turrout for basket. 
ball? Fewer :2serves? Then 
you can’t risk having one of 
your regulars benched by a 
skid or fall. You need slip- 
proof Seal-O-San to keep your 
squad at peak strength. 





WHEN THESE THINGS HAPPEN 


it’s time to apply 


SEAL-O-SAN 


HANCES are that a Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor can remedy a great many bad breaks 
..aslippery fioor . . injuries .. poor attendance. . 
lack of team spirit..an unsightly playing surface. 
This is not merely a claim. It’s a fact that is 
backed by the experiences of more than 5350 
successful Seal-O-San coaches. 

For Seal-O-San gives you a 100% non-slippery 
gym floor. Thus, it gives your players positive 
traction for quick starts and stops. It helps you 
build an offense and a defense that “‘clicks:’ 

Moreover, by preventing skids or falls, Seal-O- 
San helps to keep your best players in the game. 

Put a mop-applied, easily maintained, low-cost 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor and overcome 
the obstacles that interfere with coaching success, 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER + BONTINGTON INDIANA + TORONTO 


_ OEALDSAN 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS AND FOOTBALLS 
OR ANY TYPE OF INFLATED BALL 


We can do “miracles” in taking your old basketballs, footballs, 
soccer balls, punching bags, and giving them back to you beauti- 
fully reconditioned. Send them in. We'll carefully inspect them, to 
judge if they can be reconditioned. If so, you'll be surprised to see 
what fine balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


e PUT IN NEW BLADDER 

e PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

e CLOSE SEAMS ...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
e GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT...SO THAT YOU 
GET PLENTY OF GOOD WEAR OUT OF THE BALLS. 


RAWLEY COMPANY 44 COLUMBUS AVENUE * NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


_ © WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN RECONDITIONING LACELESS BALLS = 
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Getting specific boat training for duty at sea. 





Conditioning Recruits With 
Competitive Sports at Great Lakes 


By Leonard R. Rector, Lieutenant (j.g.) U.S.N.R. 
Assistant in Competitive Sports, U. S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois 


HE physical training and recrea- 
tion staff at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center conducts a pro- 
gram of keen rivalry in athletic sports for 
the recruits from the day they report un- 
til their training period ends. They are 
organized into regimental programs which 
emphasize one hundred per cent participa- 
tion and engage in virtually every Ameri- 
can sport. Ship’s Company men find 
facilities, equipment, supplies and staff 
ready for use in similar activities on a 
Center-wide basis. Boxing, basketball, 
beat races, cross country, mass games, 
obstacle-course races, touch football, rope 
climbing, softball, track, volleyball, and 
wrestling represent the main activities on 
a seasonal basis for heavy recruit partici- 
pation. This continuous program of com- 
petition serves the dual purpose of condi- 
tioning recruits through participation in 
a wide range of athletic activities and for 
developing the team spirit and fine morale, 
so necessary to the fighting man. 
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The turnover of man power and the 
number of organized teams are tremen- 
dous. Tournaments are held on a weekly 
basis to determine regimental champion- 
ships. Interregimental competition has 
been abandoned in recruit training, in or- 
der to conserve time for attention to the 
training of the novice instead of that of 
the expert. The recruits come from all 
parts of the country and interest is always 
at a high pitch. The lad from the country 
plays alongside his city cousin. Scholastic 
and intercollegiate stars oppose each other 
with all the vim and enthusiasm of well- 
matched rivals. Former coaches join in, 
and compete against young fellows just 
out of high school. The psychology pro- 
fessor from Liberal View College may be 
pitted against a truck driver from Detroit 
in a rope-climbing contest. 

Mass activity for Saturday afternoon 
calls for an appearance of all men except 
those on guard duty, and others excused 
by the medical officer. There is consid- 


erable freedom as to choice of activity, 
but not on the question of participation. 
Teams are picked to represent each com- 
pany in all sports. Points for all wins 
count toward the “A” flag which desig- 
nates the best all-around company in ath- 
letics for each regiment. During the win- 
ter months this activity may take the 
form of an All-Sports Carnival when re- 
cruits compete in the finals of boxing, 
wrestling, rope climbing, table tennis, 
dashes, relays, basketball, and cargo-net 
races. All finals are run off together and 
a big night of competition is assured for 
all. Music by regimental bands or orches- 
tras enliven the proceedings; company 
and regimental spirit runs high. Inter- 
estingly, the competitive sports program 
is scheduled largely in the free time of the 
recruit, after 1630 (4:30 P.M.) and on 
Saturday afternoons. Military drill gives 
way to well-contested basketball games 
after the working day. The company 
platoon leader may be scheduled to box 
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the company master-at-arms in a show 
held in the drill hall for the entertainment 
of the recruits. The company from across 
the way is all set to “pin back the ears” 
of their noisy neighbors in a softball game 
to be played on the drill field. Men are 
on the outdoor basketball courts in “pick- 
up” games, though they have been pound- 
ing these same areas for many hours that 
day in marching and facings. 

At Great Lakes the physical training 
and recreation programs are conducted by 
the same officer-in-charge and his staff— 
a group of men of wide experience in the 
athletic field. They have been successful 
athletic coaches and/or physical training 
instructors in civilian life. The several 
hundred company commanders at Great 
Lakes have all attended the navy physical 
instructors’ schools at Norfolk, Virginia, 
or at Bainbridge, Maryland. Parentheti- 
cally, it might be pointed out that the 
navy has paid a fine compliment to the 
training and leadership of our men with 
athletic and physical training background. 
These graduates of the navy physical in- 
structors’ school have been widely used as 
company commanders and have made a 
fine record in preparing raw recruits for 
further naval service. 

The physical training and recreation of- 
ficers on duty at Great Lakes have, with 
few exceptions, been commissioned from 
the ranks of enlisted physical instructors 
with chief specialist ratings. Such trained 
personnel, plus adequate facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies, plus regularly sched- 
uled training periods in each work-day 
provide the essentials of a successful pro- 
gram. Competitive sports play a very 
important part in its ultimate value for 
the recruit. 

The period of recruit training varies 
from six to eight weeks (at present it is 
down to five weeks). Time must be con- 
served and used efficiently. The competi- 
tive urge these men have, adds a great 
deal of time to the limited amount avail- 
able for the development of physical con- 
dition and morale. 

The fund to buy equipment to carry 
on such an extensive program of sports 
comes from no military budget. It is 
taken entirely from the profits made in 
the operation of the ship’s service stores. 
The small percentage made on each article 
goes into a reserve that is distributed by 
the welfare officer for the benefit of en- 
listed personnel. Equipment and sup- 
plies are available in abundance; the 
recruit can always find a basketball, a foot- 
ball, baseball bat, boxing gloves or other 
items with which to while away his spare 
time. 


Basketball 


This popular sport “leads the parade” 
during the winter season. The courts in the 
drill halls and gymnasiums are all booked 
solid for intercompany games. The com- 
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petition is keen and many fine players en- 
gage each other in good contests. The 
program begins in the various companies 
when the men first start training: Each 
company has at least two teams entered 
in tournaments. The companies branch 
out into battalion competition and even- 
tually reach the finals of the regimental 
championships. 

Military duties are too strenuous to 
permit a Center-wide tournament and the 
number of teams would make it impossible 
to complete such a schedule during the 





N2 ONE is better qualified than 
Lieutenant Rector to write on the 
topic of competitive sports in the navy 
physical training program both from 
the standpoint of civilian and military 
experience. The fact that he was one 
of Jock Sutherland’s consistent block- 
ing backs at Pittsburgh is prima facie 
evidence that he is well acquainted 
with hard-hitting athletics. In addi- 
tion he has been an athletic director 
and coach in Pennsylvania high schools, 
holds the degrees of bachelor of science 
and master of education and has been 
in the naval service since January, 
1942. He is a graduate of the Navy 
Physical Instructors’ School at Nor- 
folk, has served as a company com- 
mander in recruit training at Great 
Lakes, played on the 1942 football 
team at that station and has served 
on its physical training staff since re- 
ceiving his commission in February, 
1943. 

He has been in charge of the com- 
petitive sports (oftentimes referred to 
as recreational athletics) program for 
the past year and has made a fine 
contribution in the development of 
outdoor and indoor facilities and 
equipment, and the organization of 
the voluminous and diversified pee 
gram of athletic activities. Looking 
after that program at this station is 
something like keeping an eye on eight 
or nine colleges and universities oc- 
cupying adjacent campuses, each with 
an all-male student body and with no 
diversion of interest from athletics to 
thés-dansants. 

In the accompanying article, Lieu- 
tenant Rector has hit the hich spots in 
what is probably the world’s largest 
competitive sports program and has 
told an interesting story of its organi- 
zation and ceneral policies. 

ALDEN W. THOMPSON 
Lieut. Comdr., USNR 
OinC, Phvsical Training 
and Recreation 
U. S. Naval Training Center 
Great Lakes, Illinois 





period of training. Such tournaments are 
held however for Ship’s Company. 

The drill halls and gymnasiums are used 
each evening when other events are not 
scheduled. Five games can be played on 
each court with a total of fifteen per drill 
hall, each night games are booked. Teams 
double up for practice periods with one 
team assigned to each half court. Half- 
hour practice sessions accommodate teams 
from the entire regiment. 

The week-end pace of practice and reg- 
ular games reaches its highest peak with 


as many as twenty-four games being 
scheduled for each drill hall. Single elimi- 
nation tournaments are the rule for league 
play when the schedule is full. 

Outdoor basketball courts of several 
types have been constructed and are put 
to good use. Single courts are located be- 
tween barracks and recruit companies find 
this an ideal situation in playing their 
neighbors, overhead and across the way. 
On large drill areas the tandem type of 
outdoor court has been installed. Two 
courts are constructed end to end, using 
a telephone pole as support, with double 
backboards in the center and single back- 
boards on the opposite ends. 


Boat Races 


Whaleboat and cutter racing gets major 
attention during the summer months, May 
to September. This form of competition 
gives men specific boat training for duty 
at sea, and here, many receive their first 
actual boating experience. Races are held 
every Saturday afternoon. Each regiment 
is represented by a whaleboat crew of 
twelve oarsmen and a coxswain, and a 
cutter crew of ten and a coxswain. Big- 
muscled giants from rural communities of 
the middle West and small, wiry factory 
workers from all sections of the nation 
bend their oars together. The spirit of 
championship crews in a Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta is no higher. 

The practice sessions give many more 
men than actually compete in the races an 
opportunity to learn small boat handling 
under the watchful eyes of their instruc- 
tors. Company commanders are usually 
given the extra assignment of coaching the 
regimental crews. Boats are available in 
ample number for all crews every day 
after 1530 (3:30 P.M.). The racing crews 
are selected on the basis of form, endur- 
ance and time trials. Many fine combi- 
nations are developed and excellent times 
recorded. 

Before the start of each race, drawings 
are made by the coxswain for boat and 
lane numbers. The coxswain picking num- 
ber one disc out of the hat will be assigned 
to “boat one and lane one” with other 
numbers following in order. Boats are 
lowered after the crews have been assigned 
and the contestants row out to the start of 
the half-mile racing course. The whale- 
boat race is scheduled first and slower 
time is usually recorded because of the dif- 
ference in boat construction. Cutters 
carry smaller crews and the boats are 
lighter in comparison with the heavier 
whaleboat. 

Officials are selected officers from the 
regiments in recruit training. Judges are 
placed in a boat at the starting line and 
timers at the finish line with a senior judge 
on patrol during the progress of the race. 
The coxswains must steer a straight course 
and boats veering out of assigned lanes 
are disqualified by the senior judge. The 
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Personal combat instruction popularizes wrestling. 


first boat across the finish line is declared 
the winner of the race. 

The cutter race follows, usually with 
men of more experience from the whale- 
boat crews of the previous week. Recruits 
are allowed to compete in only one race 
and the crews change each week, resulting 
in a great number of men being given the 
opportunity to compete. 

A point-rating system decides the lead- 
ers in the weekly series of races. Four 
points are awarded to the winning crew; 
three to the second; two to the third; and 
one point to the fourth-place boat. Points 
are awarded in each race and a record is 
published of the regimental standings from 
week to week. The season winner is that 
regiment which amasses the greatest num- 
ber of points in both races during the sea- 
son. 

Spectators from the different regiments 
line the shore of the boat basin and cheer 
for their favorite crews. The competition 


Competition makes the cargo net races exciting. 
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is keen and many a winning coxswain has 
been tossed into the lake by his victorious 
crew. 


Boxing 


Boxing is the traditional navy sport and 
many fine cards are arranged in boxing 
shows all over the Center. Mass boxing 
classes are part of the physical training of 
all recruits. Many sailors without previ- 
ous experience become adept in the art of 
fisticuffs and some are fine boxers before 
graduation from “boot” training. Boxing 
shows are conducted on an average of four 
per regiment each month. The usual pro- 
gram will feature ten to twelve well- 
matched bouts. Contestants are chosen 
carefully. A large number of the boxers 
have had previous experience in various 
Golden Gloves and C.Y.O. activities. Men 
with professional experience are usually 
booked for exhibition bouts only, and such 
affairs are usually presented at the hospi- 





Military track calls for wall-scaling. 
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All competitive games are entered into with enthusiasm. 


tal for the entertainment of wounded vet- 
erans. Physical examinations are com- 
pulsory before every show and each par- 
ticipant must have a signed certificate 
from a medical officer testifying to his 
physical fitness. A medical officer is al- 
ways in attendance. 

The controls placed about boxing in the 
competitive sports program are shown by 
the following competitive sports memo- 
randum, issued by Alden W. Thompson, 
Lieutenant Commander U.S. N. R. officer 
in charge of physical training and recrea- 
tion. 

1. Rules 
(a) The rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Union shall govern all Boxing 
Bouts. 
2. Weights 


(a) Championship Weights (Boxing 
Between Regiments) 
PIN a onde oo watercress 112 lbs. 
Bantamweight .......... 118 lbs. 

















3. 


(b) 





Featherweight .......... 126 Ibs. 
Lightweight ............ 135 lbs. 
Welterweight ........... 147 Ibs. 
Middleweight .......... 160 Ibs. 
Light Heavyweight ..... 175 Ibs. 
Heavyweight ...... over 175 lbs. 


Intraregimental Bouts (between 
companies and battalions in the 
same regiment). The following 
limitations of weights are placed 
on boxing bouts other than cham- 
pionships and tournaments: 


Allowance 

Between Flyweights 

See SE vkenn<d 3 Ibs. 
Between Bantamweights 

ti | 8 a 3 Ibs. 
Between Featherweights 

rr 5 Ibs. 
Between Lightweights 

yt a ee 5 Ibs. 
Between Welterweights 

CREP SM okaece vise 5 Ibs. 
Between Middleweights 

a | SPP 7 Ibs. 
Between Light Heavy- 

weights (175 lbs.) ... 7 lbs. 


Between Heavyweights 

(all over 175 lbs.) . No limitation 
For example: a Flyweight weigh- 
ing 110 lbs. could not box an op- 
ponent weighing over 113 Ibs.; if 
he weighs 112 lbs., his opponent 
could not exceed 115 lbs., ete. 


Medical Officer 


(a) 


(b) 


(ec) 


Authority: A medical officer at- 
tends ail boxing contests. This of- 
ficer has authority to stop any 
contest and is specifically notified 
for the duty and attendant au- 
thority. 

Physical Examination: Boxers 
will be examined on the day of 
the contest and certification shall 
be presented as to their fitness. 
Weighing-In: Previous to every 
bout contestants are stripped and 





There’s competition in firemen’s carry races. 
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Basketball “leads the parade” in popularity. 





The obstacle course includes ‘arm and shoulder development. 


weighed in at the time of the med- 
ical examination. Entries failing 
to qualify as to weight or failing 
to appear at the scheduled time 
of a contest thereby forfeit the 
bout. 
4. Clean Sportsmanship 
(a) Battle Fleet Athletic Rules (ex- 
cerpt) 
The Commander in Chief desires 
to urge upon all that athletic com- 
petition, unless it is characterized 
by clean sportsmanship, free from 
any taint or suspicion of sharp 
practice, and free from any un- 
friendliness, is not the spirit of 
true Americanism, which is to play 
fair and give a square deal. Win- 
ning or losing, the main thing is 
to show yourselves good and clean 
sportsmen—modest winners if the 
breaks are with you, and good 
losers if the breaks are against 
you. 
Navy Sportsmanship: It must be 
the duty of all officers and men 
to see that the Navy high stand- 
ard in athletics is never jeopard- 
ized by any unsportsmanlike con- 
duct on the athletic field. Root- 
ing parties should encourage their 
team to the bitter end but at the 
same time give good hearted and 
full credit to the opposing team 
and never use abusive or unsports- 
manlike methods toward them. 
Intercompany boxing shows feature 
eighty or ninety matches, using three or 
four rings. One company will issue a 
challenge to another company and the re- 
sponsibility of matching the individuals 
rests with the staff member in charge. All 
bouts are scheduled for three rounds of 
one minute each. Action is continuous in 
all rings and such a show can be run off 
in two hours’ time. Carl Sorensen, Chief 
Specialist and former Syracuse University 
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One hundred and fifty playing fields are available for softball. 


fighter, developed the idea of intercom- 
pany boxing bouts. He is now serving 
Uncle Sam outside the continental limits. 

A successful combination boxing and 
wrestling show is run off in some regi- 
ments with twelve wrestling matches and 
fifteen boxing bouts on the card. Three 
recruits from each company sign up as 
entries for the show. Points are awarded 
for falls in wrestling and knockdowns and 
knockouts in boxing. Competition is very 
keen because of the points awarded and 
the short periods of four minutes for wres- 
tling matches and three one-minute rounds 
of boxing make for snappy action. The 
rooting section is well fortified with parti- 
sans from each company in the regiment. 
Henry Matthes, C.Sp., former 175-pound 
intercollegiate and national wrestling 
champion from Lehigh University, has had 
considerable success in putting on this 
type of show. 


Mass Games 


Mass games are particularly suited to 
large groups of recruits and the limited 
time available at Great Lakes. The Sat- 
urday afternoon program carries a variety 
of activities that assures fun, competition, 
and strenuous exercise for everyone. 
Groups rotate from one activity to an- 
other during the scheduled period. Pre- 
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Getting used to the sea bags. 


vious planning in the selection of playing 
areas and organization of personnel is es- 
sential to a smoothly running program. 
Fielding Yost’s old axiom of “Athletics 
for all and all in athletics” becomes a real- 
ity here. The following games are typical 
examples of these mass contests. 

Push Ball. Ten to fifty men may play 
on a side and the playing area is altered 
to fit the field. The length of the game 
varies from eight- to fifteen-minute halves 
with teams changing goals at half time. 
Players line up in mid-field, five yards 
away from the ball. Scoring may be 
adapted to local conditions and when goal 
posts are available the following system 
may be used. Throwing the ball over the 
crossbar—eight points. Pushing the ball 
under the crossbar—five points. Pushing 
the ball over the goal line—two points. 
When the goal posts are not available, the 
scoring may be modified to allow five 
points for crossing the goal line. An extra 
point after goal may be gained for a suc- 
cessful attempt to cross the goal from the 
five-yard line in one minute. The ball is 
put into play again at mid-field. The 
game of push ball is very popular with 
recruits and plenty of excitement results. 

Tug-of-War. The heaviest team or 
teams are entered in this form of compe- 
tition. A rope, 150 feet in length and 144 
inches in diameter, with a mid-point mark 





Here there’s competition too, 





The “heavy weights” delight in the tug-of-war competition. 


of tape is used for this popular pulling 
contest. The teams pull at a given signal 
and the side, most distant from the center 
line, is declared the winner after a two- 
minute pull. 

Bull-in-the-Ring. The players form a 
circle and grasp wrists with each other. 
The “bull” inside the circle attempts to 
break out of the ring by charging at the 
arms of the players. When a successful 
break is made, the other players chase 
him. The player who catches him be- 
comes the next “bull.” Many circles may 
be formed to take care of large groups. 

Steal the Flag. Any number of players 
may be assigned to each side. The object 
of the game is to capture the flag located 
in the center of each half of the playing 
area. Any player who is tagged, pulled or 
dragged over the center line becomes a 
prisoner. Prisoners may be released by 
team mates who tag them in prison. Only 
one prisoner may be released at a time by 
a single player. The flag is placed at the 
spot. where any player is tagged with the 
flag in his possession. 


Softball 


Probably the largest softball program in 
the armed forces is found at this station 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Pharmacy of Physical 


Education 


N AN address before the Physical Education Di- 
vision of the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation, Arthur H. Steinhaus, Chief, Division 
Health Education and Physical Fitness, United 
States Office of Education, defined the truly pro- 
fessional physical educator as one who does not 
confine his praise or his practice to a narrow range 
of activities. An excerpt from that address follows. 
Let us inspect the items in this pharmacy of phy- 
sical education; let us consider the pharmacology 
of their action on the human organism, and let us 
briefly discuss the best ways of administering them 
for the attainment of fitness. 

We immediately note that these remedies may be 
arranged under two major headings. 

In the first group—let us say Cabinet A—we will 
place the activities that are performed in response 
to detailed directions or commands from outside of 
the performer. In this group we will place light 
gymnastics, developmental gymnastics, rhythmic 
gymnastics, work in cadence, or whatever we choose 
to call calisthenics. I believe it is unfair to call all 
forms of calisthenics ‘‘ Jerks.’’ Also to this group 
belong set apparatus work; weight lifting; all forms 
of correctives ; swimming and diving for form; basic 
techniques; and drills or ‘‘lead-up stunts’’ for ath- 
leties. 

In the second group, which we will place in Cab- 
inet B we will place all activities that are performed 
in response to directions from inside the performer. 
Only general directions and restrictions or rules are 
imposed from without. To this group belong all 
games, competitive athletics, and the dance. 

For the development of fitness each group has its 
advantages and its shortcomings. Activities in 
group One are under strict control as to form and 
dosage, consequently they are suited to develop 
strength in specific body parts. Best results are 
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gained when the exercise is strenuous. Muscles 
grow larger and stronger only when taxed by in- 
creasingly greater demands that ‘‘push’’ them to 
their limits. Because the activities in this group 
usually lack the motivation of competition or of ex- 
treme exultation, they rarely are performed long 
enough to develop ‘‘cardiorespiratory’’ endurance. 
The development of strength is, however, not handi- 
capped by this. Strength grows with increasing in- 
tensity of work rather than with increasing dura- 
tion. « 

The activities in group Two demand split-second 
responses to unpredictable opponents or to passing 
moods. This calls for greater agility and initiative. 
The stimulus of competition in athletics or its 
counterpart the ‘‘dervish’’ type of emotion often 
experienced in the dance, are prominent in tuis 
group and often drive the individual into second- 
wind with the resulting improvement of cardiores- 
piratory endurance. The shortcomings of this 
group may be described as follows: A one-sport 
man is likely to have one-sport muscles and posture 
as witness the relatively spindly arms and powerful 
pectorals of the flat-chested basbetballer. In self- 
directed activity there is also the tendency to use 
already strong muscles and relatively to ignore un- 
developed ones. This may account in part for the 
‘“style’’ or ‘‘form’’ of individual participants. 

The old fear that competitive sports may be over- 
done to the detriment of the heart no longer need 
concern us. There is ample evidence that a sound 
heart cannot be damaged permanently by physical 
exertion, no matter how strenuous. The high school 
star who fails to produce at the college level may 
have ‘‘burned out”’ his interest, surely not his heart. 
Obviously a thorough physical examination must 
precede and guide all strenuous participation. 

To guide successfully the fitness programs of war 
and peace will require a wise and well-balanced pro- 
fessional leadership. The truly professional physi- 
cal educator does not confine his praise or his prac- 
tice to a narrow range of activities. He does not 
sell out or yell out completely for athletics or calis- 
thenics, for the dance, or for the aquatic program, 
lest he be like the physician who prescribes the same 
medicine for all ailments. Anyone who argues loud 
and long for any kind of activity partakes of the 
nature of the quack. The quack advertises reme- 
dies. The professional physician studies his patient 
and his remedies and quietly selects the one best 
suited to the patient. He has keys to all the cabinets 
in the pharmacy. 

Sometimes we hear disputations and wranglings 
that prove physical education has not yet fully 
emerged from the ‘‘medicine show’’ stage of its 
professional evolution, the stage where wise-crack- 
ing showmen peddle their wares and belittle their 
competitors. Let us pray for the day when the 
authority of science will replace pet theories and 
professional decorum will rule over quick wit and 
sharp tongues. On that day we will stand before 
the world, assured of its respect and confident of 
our ability to serve that world in the high cause of 
fitness. 
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The Council on Education and 


Universal Military Service 


At A RECENT meeting of delegates, represent- 
ing different organizations that are members 
of the American Council on Education, it was voted 
to adopt recommendations made by the Committee 
on Problems and Plans of the Council. 

The recommendations included the following : 

1. That under the Selective Service Act, the pres- 
ent personnel needs of the armed forces are being 
met, so far as the nation’s resources of man power 
permit. Therefore, there is no need of making a 
basic change to suit the needs of present conditions. 

2. It is not possible, at this time, to decide regard- 
ing long-time military necessity. That is, no one 
knows what conditions will be like when this war 
ends. 

3. No one can say now whether it will be neces- 
sary for us to provide troops to police foreign ter- 
ritories, and until the post-war national situation is 
clarified, it is unwise to commit the nation to a 
policy which might seem ill-advised later. 

4. While the American people are unreservedly 
for adequate preparedness, there always has been 
opposition to compulsory military service in times 
of peace. 

5. We should consider the opinion of the young 
men now fighting the war before we decide regard- 
ing compulsory military service. 

6. The question of universal military training, 
after the war, will depend somewhat on the nature 
of the peace. 

These suggestions were, we repeat, adopted by 
the delegates, who attended a special meeting of 
the Council on Education on May fifth. 


Physical Fitness and 


Community Athletics 


pee American Legion, as formerly mentioned, 
recently mailed to the 12,000 posts copy of a 
splendid booklet entitled ‘‘Physical Fitness and 
Community Athletics.’’ The program will be of in- 
terest to the coaches in the schools and colleges for 
a number of reasons. 

First, everyone will be interested in any project 
that is directed by Homer Chaillaux, Director of the 
National Americanism Commission, because the 
coaches realize and appreciate the work that he has 
done in connection with the American Legion junior 
baseball. 

Second, Mr. Chaillaux has always given the 
coaches representing the educational institutions 
credit for the splendid help and co-operation that 
they have given him in the promotion of Legion 
baseball. 

Third, the booklet suggests that community ad- 
visory committees be set up and that these ‘‘com- 
mittees pay the local coach, athletic director, or 
American Legion post athletic officer a small 
monthly salary for conducting the community acti- 
vities. For instance, if a coach in a small town were 
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given twenty-five per month, in addition to the 
meager wages he receives for coaching, he would 
make it his business to handle community athletics 
for the people out of school more efficiently than if 
this were left to volunteers.’’ 

Those who have not received a copy of the Ameri- 
can Legion Physical Fitness and Community Ath- 
letics booklet may obtain copies by addressing 
Homer L. Chaillaux, Director of the Americanism 
Commission, American Legion Headquarters, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


The Army Specialists Training 
Reserve Program — 


CCORDING to the American Council on Eduea- 
tion, a total of 166,761 men took the March 
fifteenth examination, and it is estimated that only 
63,000 were within the age range for potential as- 
signment to the Army Specialists Training Reserve 
Program—seventeen to seventeen years and nine 
months on July 1, 1944. Approximately two thirds 
gave navy preference. 

It is further reported that the Army Air Force 
College Program will be completely eliminated by 
July first, and the seventeen-year olds, who have 
volunteered for the Air Force, will be encouraged 
to enter the Army Specialists Training Reserve 
Program. The men, who will enter this program 
will be uniformly younger than the average college 
freshmen. 

The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals made a survey of one hundred selected 
high schools throughout the United States. Of the 
students in the senior class, who did not take the 
March 15 A-12—V-12 examination, 7.8 per cent 
stated that they would take a similar examination 
before the close of the school year. 


Facts That Apply Today 


N ELABORATE study, having to do with social 
trends in the United States, was completed and 
published in 1933. This work was originated by 
ex-president Herbert Hoover, who, back in the au- 
tumn of 1929, in his own words, ‘‘asked a group of 
eminent scientists to examine into the feasibility of 
a national survey of social irends in the United 
States.’’ 

Much of the chapter on recreation and leisure- 
time activities, which was written by J. F. Steiner, 
is of interest at this time when we are all thinking 
about the future of athletics in the United States. 
With that in mind,.we are quoting some of the 
paragraphs from this chapter, and will call atten- 
tion to points made in other paragraphs. 

‘‘The movement by the American public toward 
more adequate recreational facilities is one of the 
significant social trends of recent times. The grad- 
ual shortening of the working day and the general 
lightening of the burden of excessive toil have 
brought in their train an increasing amount of 
leisure and a demand for improved means for its 
enjoyment. The rank and file of the people are 
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insisting upon the right to participate in those di- 
versions, amusements and sports which tradition- 
ally belongec ‘nly to the favored few. This demand 
has given the problem of recreation a new im- 
portance and has considerably broadened its seope. 

‘*Directly or indirectly, the movement touches 
various aspects of the modern scene. Its compelling 
influence has brought about significant adjustments 
in government, industry, business, education and 
religion. Municipal, county, state and federal gov- 
ernments are now assuming responsibility for the 
establishment and maintenance of public recrea- 
tional facilities. Private philanthropy annually con- 
tributes large sums for recreational work among 
the masses. Churches formerly confining them- 
selves rigidly to the spiritual side of life are now 
active in promoting recreational programs. Public 
and private schools, colleges and universities are 
facing the problem of training their students for the 
intelligent use of leisure. Business and industry 
have found it profitable to provide wholesome lei- 
sure-time activities for their employees.’’ 

We are especially interested in the report on 
athletic sports and games, and quote the following 
from the book on social trends. 

‘The first important development of interest in 
athletic sports and games occurred in this country 
in the decades immediately following the Civil War. 
Prior to that time the emphasis had been upon the 
German and Swedish systems of gymnastics and 
calisthenics so widely used in Europe as a means 
for physical health and recreation. In America 
these formal physical exercises failed to take root. 
The American youth has imsisted that his physical 
training come from sports and games. His urge 
to battle for some common cause, his desire to act 
upon his own initiative rather than upon formal 
commands, find a natural outlet in competitive 
games. The typical American is not interested in 
play for the sake of play alone; there must be some 
ulterior motive in the game, usually victory for him- 
self, for some organization, or for some institution. 

“Tn the seventies and eighties of the last century 
this interest in competitive sports had developed 
sufficiently to attract public attention. Intercol- 
legiate athletics and professional baseball gained 
their first real momentum during this period and 
proved to be the forerunners of the athletic sports 
now enjoying general popularity. 

‘‘The past fifteen years appear to mark the be- 
ginning of a second expansion of interest in outdoor 
games and athletic contests. Whereas the earlier 
period may be characterized as an era when ath- 
letios were brought within reach of the few, this 
second period stands out because of its emphasis 
upon athletics for the many. The development of 
a compelling interest in adult recreation is appar- 
ently one of the by-products of the World War. For 
the first time in our history there is an insistent 
demand that ample facilities for sports and games 
be provided for all of the people. Athletic fields, 
golf courses and tennis courts have increased more 
rapidly during the past decade than have children’s 
playgrounds. Governmental as well as private re- 
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sources have been called upon in the effort to pro- 
vide the space and equipment needed for the vari- 
ety of sports and games now occupying such an 
important place in leisure time activities.’’ 

As regards athletic sports, the report states, 
‘‘Among athletic sports which are popular public 
spectacles, college football has outstanding public 
support. The whole nation demands information 
concerning victories and defeats of better known 
teams, and the accomplishments of the more success- 
ful players also receive wide publicity. During the 
past few years, in spite of record-breaking crowds 
at some of the games, considerable discussion has 
arisen concerning the future of college football and 
its possible decline in public favor. Critics are 
pointing to the fact that students in general seem 
less excited than formerly over the outcome of 
games, and that the public quickly loses interest in 
teams which fall below championship caliber. 

‘*In so far as present evidence indicates, there- 
fore, football can hardly be regarded as a passing 
fad which will soon give way to something else. The 
huge investments in stadia, which must be paid off 
in future years, make almost inevitable the con- 
tinued approval of the game by college administra- 
tive authorities. Its capacity to produce gate re- 
ceipts and its value as an advertising medium are 
assets that cannot be ignored. Moreover, the game 
itself has those combat elements which make it a 
thrilling spectacle, entirely apart from the colorful 
features provided by rival student bodies.’’ 

As regards the cost of recreation, Mr. Steiner’s 
report indicates that, ‘‘the annual cost of recreation 
reaches a total of more than ten billion dollars.’’ 

In the concluding remarks regarding athletic 
gaines and recreation, the author suggests, ‘‘a 
greater utilization of school buildings and grounds 
after school hours and during week ends and vaca- 
tions as local play and recreational centers for 
residents of the immediate neighborhood.’’ 

The foregoing problems and others that might 
well have been included are for the most part not 
new, but they gain new significance because of the 
increasing amount of leisure and the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for more satisfactory opportunities for 
its enjoyment. However difficult their solution, 
modern forms of recreation have become so deeply 
rooted in our social fabric that there can be no 
thought of going back to the simpler pleasures of 
an earlier generation. To a degree hitherto un- 
known, sports, games and amusements have gained 
recognition as a vital part of human living and are 
accepted as a necessity for which provision must 
be made. The depression is temporarily curtailing 
some of these activities but there is no evidence 
of any declining interest. During the next few years 
the curve of recreational growth may not rise as 
rapidly as in the immediate past, but there seems 
to be no doubt that it will continue to move upward. 
What is needed is a larger degree of statesmanlike 
planning than has yet been attempted in order that 
the further development of the recreation move- 
ment may be as much as possible in the interests of 
the general welfare.”’ 
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The Care of Athletic Fields 


By W. M. Councell 


Business Manager, East Cleveland Board of Education 
An Address Delivered Before the Thirteenth Annual Purdue Football Clinic 


witnessed a most phenomenal growth 

of interest in games and athletic con- 
tests. Everyone wants to play, or be a 
spectator where others, more agile or skill- 
ful, are competing for athletic glory and 
renown. This widespread enthusiasm and 
interest for athletics has created a demand 
for additional, larger, and more modern 
athletic fields and plants, accommodating 
both competitors and spectators. Since 
the conservation of health, and a program 
of physical education are emphasized 
among the state aims in education, every 
progressive community has endeavored, 
and rightfully so, to provide improved and 
modern recreational facilities for both 
youths and adults. Much of the responsi- 
bility for the creation and care of better 
athletic fields and play areas has fallen 
upon the public schools, and it is the 
school’s viewpoint that is of vital interest 
to all of us. 

It is my firm belief that the athletic field 
of any school district, large or small, 
should, at all times, look just as neat, well 
kept, and attractive as any of the school 
buildings or grounds in the district. The 
athletic plant, just like any school build- 
ing, is the property of the local board of 
education, and since creation and develop- 
ment of an athletic field are made possible 
by school taxes levied on the community, 
it represents an investment on the part of 
the local taxpayers. These taxpayers are 
most certainly entitled to an inviting and 
attra:tive-looking plant as a return from 
their investment. 


[ THE past two decades, we have 


The Football Field 


It is my opinion that football is the rec- 
ognized leader of all interscholastic and 
intercollegiate sports and I shall discuss 
the football field and stadium now and 
cover the baseball diamond, running track 
and other sports areas before I close. 
Building football fields has become big 
business for colleges and many high 
schools, for in most cases, football receipts 
finance the entire school athletic program. 

Good Drainage Required. Building a 
good football plant requires (1) sufficient 
space for the playing field and stands; (2) 
good drainage; (3) properly sloped sur- 
face; and (4) good turf. Unless the soil is 
unusually sandy or porous, four-inch drain- 
tile laid out in the herringbone pattern and 
connecting intc one or more larger sewers 
is absolutely essential for proper drainage. 
The playing field should be crowned 
straight down the center, the height of the 
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crown varying with different types of soil 
and the amount of tile drainage. We have 
found a nine-inch crown to be ideal for the 
conditions in our Shaw High School sta- 
dium. 

The Turf. For several years we experi- 
mented ‘vith different grass seed formulas, 
and now use the following mixture which 
has given us excellent results: Twenty per 
cent red top fancy; 50 per cent Kentucky 
blue, heavy; 20 per cent German bent 
(not creeping); and 10 per cent Italian 
rye grass. This formula gives a tough, 
deep-rooted grass that is thick and 
matted, and lasts remarkably well in wet 
weather. We often seed our field in the 
late fall, sometimes before the playing sea- 
son is ended. About every third year we 
harrow the field lightly in the early spring 
and always seed the thin spots again dur- 


- ing April or early May. 


Turf Feeding. The first and most ap- 
parent benefit of feeding is a richer, 
brighter and fresher color. It makes the 
turf sparkle and stand out in contrast to 
ordinary grass. The second and more last- 
ing benefit is a strong, sturdy growth. 
Deep, penetrating roots that result from 
feeding enable grass to draw on a larger 
volume of soil moisture, helping it over 
the hot summer and the wear and tear of 
the football season. The resulting thick, 
vigorous top growth is more resistant to 
disease. Another benefit of turf feeding 
is that it subdues weeds. Lawns weakened 
by lack of nourishment always invite 
weeds. Weeds are the result of poor turf, 
not the cause of it. 

The initial step in choosing a fertilizer 
is to get one that is compounded especially 
to feed grass. A general flower and gar- 
den fertilizer will not be satisfactory, be- 
cause it is prepared to encourage the pro- 
duction of blossoms or fruit. In grass 
feeding, we must encourage green leaf 
growth and deep sturdy roots. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
are the important soil elements needed by 
grass, and these elements are usually de- 
ficient in most soil. A fertilizer with last- 
ing powers should be selected. The most 
beneficial turf fertilizer is made of a com- 
bination of quick-acting chemicals plus 
organic ingredients. This gives immediate 
stimulation to grass and provides long- 
lasting nourishment in a steady flow. 

The price per bag should not be the 
determining factor in selecting a fertilizer. 
The specification of a good fertilizer is 
much more important. Low-priced ferti- 
lizers are in the long run more costly, be- 
cause they must be applied heavily and 


at more frequent intervals. 

I do not approve of manure as a turi 
fertilizer, first, because it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get and second, it is 
certain to bring weeds into the field. 
Neither do I approve of peat for football 
fields. The right kind of muck, properly 
spread, is an excellent stimulant for grass, 
but should not be applied too thickly. 
Lime is used only to correct acid soil and 
it must be remembered that it never con- 
tributes any food value to the turf. 

Early spring feeding is best, but late 
fall or early winter feeding will always 
help the grass. The fertilizer should al- 
ways be applied with a spreader at the 
time of the spring seeding and a lighter 
application should be made early in June. 

Rolling the Field. Judgment should be 
used in rolling the field, just as it would 
be in rolling a lawn. The field should never 
be rolled when it is soaking wet or baked 
hard, and a roller that is too heavy should 
not be used. Excessive and heavy rolling 
will ruin the field. 

Top Dressing. All football fields require 
an occasional top dressing, every two or 
three years. We have found that late May 
is an ideal time to top-dress. A thor- 
oughly mixed or shredded combination of 
good loam and muck makes an ideal dress- 
ing. This mixture should be applied ab- 
solutely dry, and raked or brushed into 
the turf until it is well down into the grass. 

Sprinkling and Mowing. While on the 
subject of turf, I want to say a word about 
sprinkling. If you ever build a new field, 
or remodel your present one, and if it 
takes your last nickel, install an under- 
ground sprinkling system. Ours has eigh- 
teen heads, is piped three feet under- 
ground and is pitched so that at the end of 
the sprinkling season it drains back into 
a catch basin under the stands. We sprin- 
kle the entire field by simply opening a 
valve, no hose or portable sprinklers to 
handle, and we sprinkle only in the eve- 
nings after the sun is down. Judgment 
must be used in sprinkling, as any turf 
may be sprinkled too much as well as too 
little. Care should also be exercised in 
mowing and should be governed by the 
weather and rate of growth of the grass. 
We find varies from one to two times 
per week. The mower blades should be 
kept sharp and properly set, as too close 
cutting will burn out and ruin a fine stand 
of grass. The grass should be permitted 
to get a little longer late in the summer 
and before the football season opens. Let 
me remind you that it is a complete waste 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NDERSON, CARL, Lieut., Navy. 

Asst. Football Coach, Indiana University. 

UGUST, LOUIS, Captain, Army. 

Boxing Coach, University of Idaho. 

IDWELL, CHARLES, Lieut., Navy. 

Head of Physical Education Department, 
University of Wichita. 


BONAR, RAYMOND, Corporal, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

CHAPPELL, LLOYD, Sergeant, Army Air 
Forces. ' 
Boxing Coach, Michigan College of Min- 

ing and Technology. 
CLARK, MACK, Ist Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Track Coach, Texas Christian University. 
COULTER, CHAN, Major, Army. 
Track Coach, Western Reserve University. 
DE ROO, ROBERT, Pfc. Medical Corps. 
Asst. Football Coach, North Central Col- 
lege. 
DONOHUE, AUGUST, Lieut., Navy. 
Soccer Coach, University of San Francisco. 
DUBOWSKY, MAURICE, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Georgetown U. 
{KATIAS, GEORGE, Lieut., U. S.C. A. 
Asst. Football Coach, Lehigh University. 
fLBEL, E. R., Major, Army Air Forces. 
Director of Intramural Sports, University 
of Kansas. 
EVANS, HARRY, Private, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, St. Benedict's Col. 
FELD, ROBERT, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Physical Education Instructor, Youngstown 


College. 





GALLICO, JAMES, Naval Air Corps. 

Track Coach, Loyola College (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

GARGAS, CHESTER, Ensign, Navy. 

Intramurals, Northwestern University. 

SORDON, JAMES A.., Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 

Track Coach, Lehigh University. 

GORMAN, TOM, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. . 

Asst. Football Coach, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.). 

GRAHAM, D. C., Major, Army. 

Asst. Football Coach, Franklin College. 

HEINTZ, WILLIAM D., Lieut., Army. 

Asst. Track Coach, Ohio State University. 

HELDT, CARL, Lieut., Navy. 

Asst. Football Coach, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis, Mo.). 

HICKMAN, HAROLD, Ensign, Navy. 

Asst. Football Coach, DePauw University. 


HOLBROOK, ERNEST, Private, Army. 

Asst. Basketball Coach, University of 
Southern California. 

HOLMER, WALTER R., Lieut., Navy. 

Asst. Football Coach, Boston University. 


evard, Chicago. 


%& HULL, JAMES R., Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, Ohio State U. 
x HUPP, JACK, Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, U. S. C. 
% INSLEY, E. F., Pfc., Marines. 
Freshman Coach, Arizona State College 
(Flagstaff, Ariz.). 
% JOHNSON, WILLIAM, Ensign, Navy. 
Freshman Basketball Coach, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
%& KELLY, MIKE, Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity. 
%& KERR, BUD, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis, Mo.). 
%& KLECKNER, WALLACE, Sergeant, Army. 
Asst. Basketball’ Coach, University of San 
Francisco. 
%& KLENCK, ROBERT, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, St. Louis University. 
%& KOPCZAK, F. G., Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.). 
%& LARKINS, C. RICHARD, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Physical Educator, Ohio State University. 
%&e LEAHY, Frank W., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, University of Notre Dame. 
x% LOWERY, E. P., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Purdue University. 
%& McCLOUD, WALTER C., Lieut., Navy. 
Soccer & Tennis Coach, Trinity College. 
% McDOWALL, JOHN, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Rollins College. 
%& McGUIRE, WILLIAM, Lieut., Army Air 
Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Loras College. 
% MARLING, W. J., Lieut., Navy. 
Track Coach, Boston University. 
% MATTHEWS, JACK, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Physical Education, University of Missouri. 
we MEYERS, JAMES, 2nd Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Clarion, Pa.). 
%& MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM, Lieut., Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Washington & Jef- 
ferson College. 
%& NELSON, MORRIS, Specialist 2/c, Navy. 
Basketbali Coach, Wheaton College. 
%& NEMIR, ED, Lieut., Navy. 
Boxing Coach, University of California. 
%& O'CONNOR, JAMES, Private, Army. 
Asst. Basketball Coach, St. Ambrose Col- 
lege. 
%& OELERICH, JOHN, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, St. Ambrose Col- 
lege. 
x ORMISTON, KENNETH, Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Western Reserve 
University. 
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Concluding She Roster of Coaches tn Seowitee 


% OWENS, "BOT," Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity. a 
%& PATTON, JOHN, Captain, Army. 
Boxing & Asst. Football Coach, Tuskegee 
Institute. 
y%& PETERSON, RUSSELL E., Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Boston University. 
¥%& PIATT, GORDON, Captain, Marines. 
Asst. Football Coach, Hillsdale College. 
%& PILNEY, ANDY, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Footbail Coach, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis, Mo.}. 
%& PRITCHARD, R. W., Chief Specialist, Army 
Army Air Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 
ye SCHRAMM, AL, Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Loras College. 
%& SHAY, GEORGE D.., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Bowdoin College. 
%& SHORT, PAUL E., Captain, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Lehigh University. 
%& SIMMONS, JOHN, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Baseball Coach, University of Missouri. 
%& SIPLER, HOWARD, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Swarthmore College. 
% SITARSKY, JOHN J., Private, Army. 
Asst. Football Coach, Bucknell University. 
%& SOLEAU, C. E., Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Amherst College. 
%& STOFKO, PAUL, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Swarthmore Col. 
%& STULTZ, RICHARD E., Lieut. (j.g.) Coast 
Guard. 
Physical Educator, Ohio State University. 
%& TRUSKOWSKI, JOE, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Goach, Wayne University. 
%& WAITE, ALEX, Lieut., U. S. Coast Guard. 
Freshman Football Coach, Rollins College. 
%& WATTS, TED, Ist Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Asst. Football Coach, Albion College. 
%& WEIERSHAUSER, JACK, Ensign, Navy. 
Track Coach, Washington State College. 
%& WENSEL, AL, Lieut. (j.g.) Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Drake University. 
%& WILKENSON, CHARLES, Ensign, Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, University of Min- 
nesota. 
% WILLIAMS, E. O., Red Cross. 
Basketball Coach, Drake University. 
%& WINKENHOFER, ARNOLD, American Red 
Cross. 
Asst. Football Coach, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 
%& ZARZA, LOUIS, Lieut., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Univ. of Ariz. 
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The Modern T Formation 
Without a Man in Motion 


By Forrest W. England 


Head Football Coach, University City, Missouri, Senior High School. 


AN this offense be used with high 

( school boys? Absolutely—Yes. At 

University City High School, our 

teams used this type of “T” coupled with 

a flanker formation to be the highest scor- 

ing team in St. Louis and to win nine 
straight ball games in 1943. 


Needs for a Successful T Without a 
Man in Motion 


(1) Linemen who have become skillful 
one-on-one blockers through long hours of 
practice are needed. In the modern type 
of game we do not ask for moving blocks, 
since we do not want the ground a man is 
standing on. We do want an effective 
screen or pin block. 

(2) Linemen must be fast and agile 
enough to become effective downfield 
blockers. This phase of the game demands 
much more cultivation when a coach is 
using the T than if he were teaching one 
of the older formations. 

(3) A quarterback who is a good ball- 
handler, a good actor and a good passer is 
necessary. He need not be fast or an ex- 
pert blocker. 

(4) A fullback who is rugged and fast 
enough to do 4 real job of blocking on de- 
fensive ends is required. His blocks are 
made alone, but must be accompanied by 
good deception from his mates. 

(5) Halfbacks who are very fast start- 
ers are needed. The touchdown run is 
usually made with the speed that the back 
can travel the first five yards. 


My Reasons for Using the T Without 
a Man in Motion 


(1) Everything is balanced at all times. 
The defense must always be honest with 
this type of offense in both line and back- 
field play. Drifting linemen are rarely 
found against the T. By keeping the of- 
fense honest, the best possible one-on-one 
blocking angles are assured to attack op- 
posing linemen and line-backers who are 
laboring under a great handicap. It is 
difficult to see to whom the quarterback 
actually gives the ball. The defensive 
backs must always be in perfect balance, 
since the best type of run from the 
straight T is the dangerous cut-back type. 

(2) The plays develop so fast that a 
mere pin block is all we ask of a lineman 
to clear the back through the line of 
serimmage. 
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(3) All men in the defense are account- 
ed for on every play. Then, each play 
from the T is a potential touchdown play 
or a long gainer. My theory here is that 
in each play, we are shooting for a touch- 
down and sometimes when our deception 
is not good we may look bad, but the fact 
the misplay has served as bait for the 
defensive man who spoiled it, helps edu- 
cate him to be fooled soon after. Many 
other formations plan on a three-yard 
gain for a play and hope one of their backs, 
totally through his own ability, will break 
away. Many times the hope sums up like 
this, first downs—fifteen, touchdowns— 
none. It stands to reason that a system 
spending two offensive men against one 
defensive man, to clear its runner through 
the line of scrimmage, is not going to have 
adequate downfield blocking to get as 
many long gainers as the T gives. 

(4) Contrary to the opinion of many, 
the T without a man in motion is the 
most simple type of offense I know. The 
man in motion T is often complicated due 
to the difficulties presented in proper tim- 
ing. Everything is timed with the snap 
of the ball in the straight T. This type 
of T can be very effective with only three 
running plays used to each side, though 
experience with it has brought forth sev- 
eral other series that I like. The secret 
that makes a three-play offense effective 
is deception. All three of the plays start 
and look alike. All backs do identical 
movements on all plays. No one on the 
defense should know where the ball is 
until the runner is loose. This simplicity 
of play, all three plays alike, is what 
shackles the defense. It is this require- 
ment that causes so many T-type teams 
to fail. Coaches are not willing to prac- 
tice sufficient deception in ball-handling 
and place the stress on downfield blocking. 
During the 1943 season, I know three 
college coaches, faced by ever changing 
personnel, who used the straight T and 
think it excellent. 

(5) In the T, the center can place him- 
self in such a position that he is as effec- 
tive at blocking as any other lineman. 
He can take a stance enabling him to 
change as he passes. He can keep his head 
up and really know what is going on. 


Difference Between the Man-in-Motion 
and Straight Type of T 


(1) The quarterback in the straight T, 


after feeding the ball to the halfback, 
driving into the line goes closely parallel 
to the line, faking his lateral to the other 
halfback, and then acting as though he 
were carrying it off tackle. In the man-in- 
motion style of play, the quarterback 
fades back always faking a pass. In the 
straight T, it is difficult for opponents to 
decide quickly whether or not a pass is 
intended, because the quarterback fakes 
to the halfback, driving in, and then 
passes, after moving a step or two parallel 
to the line. This is true of all short 
passes. Thus, from a passing angle, the 
straight T ‘s better adapted to high school 
play, because the passer does not need to 
be five yards back us in the college rules. 

(2) In the straight T, the quarterback 
needs only learn the one-half pivot toward 
the line to the right, or to the left, while 
the man in motion T usually demands the 
one-half, one-fourth and _ three-eights 
backward or reverse pivots to the right 
and left. In the latter type, he is also 
asked to pivot one way and lateral the 
other. He must also be able to lateral 
right or left without moving a step. 

(3) Most of the end sweeps in the Bear 
type of T are executed by the fullback. 
They are executed by the halfback in the 
straight T. 

(4) We spread our linemen more on all 
plays than does the typical man in mo- 
tion T. We believe this makes for better 
one-on-one blocking. 

(5) In the straight T, I never pull a 
lineman out and around through a hole, 
to run interference for a ball-carrier. This 
is frequently done in the man-in-motion 
play. I feel our plays are merely retarded 
by doing this. Even in the single-wing, 
double-wing, Notre Dame and short-punt 
offenses, I have never seen more than one 
lineman pulled around, and through, with- 
out slowing the play to the point where 
its greatest effectiveness was gone. 

(6) The man-in-motion coaches claim 
they insert this phase of the attack, large- 
ly because they can not get outside the 
ends so well without it. The action of the 
quarterback in the man-in-motion game 
makes this point true. In the straight T, 
our quarterback’s action makes it no more 
difficult to get around end than to go off 
tackle or inside tackle. When our quarter 
takes the ball, he first fakes it to the 
halfback driving into the line. This ties 
the line-backer for an easy block. Our 

(Continued on page 31) 
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When young “‘Red”’ 
Smith, eighth grader 
at Central School, 
sits with wrinkled 
brow, planning 
tricky plays for his 
football team, he is 
exercising his constitutional right to the 
“pursuit of happiness.” His happiness, in 
this particular instance, is trying to beat the 
daylights out of rival teams. And that is the 
basis of our whole democratic competitive 
system. It’s the reason that no record, in 
any branch of our economic life, is safe in 
this country. No industrial record. No 
scientific record. No engineering record. 
No farm production record. No war record. 














Our kind of democracy gives us the 
privilege of initiative. In America we are 
free to go ahead and do things—free to 
compete for leadership in any walk of life. 


We are taught to believe that nothing is 
so good that it can’t be done or made 
better. And that same initiative—that 
competitive spirit of free men—that ever- 


Initiative - The Foundation of De 


lasting urge to make the best better, bred 
in the hearts of millions of Americans, 
has made the U. S. the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth, in peace and in WAR. 


The youth of America learns initiative 
early on our fields of sports. Out there, 
where “‘the best man wins,”’ they develop 
the will-io-win, the mever-say-die spirit, 
that makes them fight till the last man is 
out—till the final gun of the last quarter— 
the last bell of the last round—the last 
shot of the last long set—the last stride 
of the last lap. 

Our competitive 
sports burn this 
initiative into our 
boys. While they 
develop fine, strong 
bodies, and agilities 
and skills in the use 
of those bodies, they also develop priceless 
qualities of self-confidence and determina- 
tion—and a deep-seated love for the ways 
of American democracy. 


It is this love of independence—this 
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mocracy 
freedom to compete on even terms for any 
prize worthwhile, developed in our youth 
by our competitive sports, that is the 
greateet safeguard 
of our, democratic 
ways, in this age of 
sinister change. 
Carried intoman- 
hood it will give us 
a mighty bulwark 
against any inva- 
sion of the sacred tenets of the American 


way of life—whether from without or 
from within. 

















Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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The American Legion Physical 
Fitness and Community 
Athletics Program 


Director National Americanism Commission 


HE American Legion, in line with 
treasured tradition, has initiated, 
through its National Americanism 
Commission, and in co-operation with The 
Athletic Institute and the Physical Fit- 
ness Division of the Federal Security 
Agency, another nation-wide preparedness 
program which is destined to develop a 
strong America—an America capable of 
protecting our freedoms, securing the 
peace, and equipping our citizens to carry 
the burdens of war, of peace, of recon- 
struction, successfully. 

The American Legion physical fitness 
and community athletics program extends 
to the total population of our country op- 
portunities. to become physically strong 
through proper exercise and vigorous play 
under trained leadership. 

This new program is a people’s program 
with a challenge to personal responsibility. 
It is a challenge to every individual to be- 
come physically fit; a challenge to improve 
the physical, the mental and the moral 
status of the nation; a challenge to co- 
operate in building and perpetuating a 
great America through an adequate com- 
munity athletics program properly devel- 
oped and supervised. 

The program (1) encourages Young 
America to play hard at games in which 
the elements of fun, individual expression, 
competitive fight, and teamwork predomi- 
nate; and (2) stimulates every adult to 
find some physical hobby—some exercise, 
sport or game—that is played for enjoy- 
ment, and from which physical fitness will 
result. 

The organizational set-up of this Amer- 
ican Legion community athletics program 
centers around the 12,000 American Le- 
gion posts. The individual community, 
however, is quite properly made respon- 
sible for the physical fitness of its people. 

The Legion’s new booklet, Physical Fit- 
ness and Community Athletics broadly 
outlines a community athletics program 
and serves as a guide to community or- 
ganization for physical fitness with Legion 
co-operation. The outline features the 
creation of community interest and indi- 
vidual participation leading to the devel- 
opment of a healthy, happy people— 
strong and alert to a degree which will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the conditions 
which led to this war 
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By H. L. Chaillaux 


The American Legion has mandated 
that this nation assert its leadership, when 
this war is won, in the establishment and 
maintenance of world-wide enduring peace 
through association of free and sovereign 
nations. But, the Legion is a champion 
of the practical concept that our first con- 
cern is America and that we must secure 
the peace by being prepared, in every 
sense, to fight for the rights of free men 
and freedom-loving people. 

The new community athletics program 
of the Legion is calculated to accomplish 
this objective. In calling on all America 
to organize for physical fitness through 
community athletics, the Legion is acting 
on the premise that the time for getting 
an adequate community fitness program 
under way is the present. The excellent 
job performed by the army and the navy 
in preparing our fighting men for battle 
under the handicap of limited time is de- 
serving of much commendation. The Le- 
gion community athletics program, how- 
ever, is based on the presumption that the 
great task of making future America ade- 
quately fit to fight on either the battle line 
or the home front, is yet to be accom- 
plished. 

The bombs which rained down on Pearl 
Harbor exposed the astonishing weakness 
of America, for it must be remembered, 
470,000 men were classified as 1-B out of 
the first 2,000,000 examined, and 3,354,460 
had been reclassified as 4-F by December, 
1943. On this same relative date, 25.4 per 
cent in the teen-age bracket and 70 per 
cent in the 38- to 45-age bracket had been 
rejected because of physical. 

More than 50 per cent of those exam- 
ined fer military service under selective 
service in peace time in the 21- to 35-age 
bracket were rejected as physically unfit. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 18- 
year olds have physical handicaps which 
either keep them out of service or lead to 
their dismissal from service on a medical 
discharge. 


Competitive Sports 


The amazing results produced by our 
competitive sports in military training 
camps, and the brilliant records of Amer- 
ica’s trained athletes in this war, prove the 


phvsical and mental value of our great: 


American competitive sports. 

Over the past seventeen years, three and 
one-half million American youths have 
participated in American Legion junior 
baseball. ‘ Through junior baseball, there 
was developed in these young men the will 
to win, strength and courage, and other 
sterling qualities which today are an in- 
spiration and force for some two million 
junior baseball graduates now in the 
armed forces, fighting under world hori- 
zons and driving on to victory over the 
axis powers. 

The qualities of good sportsmanship, 
citizenship, physical skills, agility, greater 
physical stamina, reserve strength, team- 
work, and buoyancy of spirit which make 
for a happy life, are engendered through 
participation in junior baseball. 

The new community athletics program, 
therefore, calls for a great expansion of 
this physical fitness and character-building 
activity. The Fellers, the Williams, the 
Walkers, the Beasleys, and more than two 
hundred other “name” graduates of junior 
baseball, men now representing the cream 
of the major leagues in the armed forces, 
owe their achievement and fame to par- 
ticipation in rugged sports and activities 
of the type now being recommended 
through the community athletics program 
to every community. 

The Legion outline includes every well- 
known sport and physical activity. For 
post-war days, junior Olympics, junior ski 
championships, junior ice hockey cham- 
pionships, and other sports and physical 
activities, common to a particular commu- 
nity or geographical area, are now being 
developed. 

The plan of organization of the physical 
fitness and community athletics program 
enlists the support of schools, clubs, in- 
dustry and labor, organizations, agencies, 
chambers of commerce, churches, service 
groups, youth-serving organizations, and 
individusis for service as volunteers in car- 
rying into effect the local program. Rep- 
resentatives of these, and any other com- 
munity groups, make up the community 
advisory committee on physical fitness and 
community athletics. 

The major functions of the community 
advisory committee are (1) co-operative 
planning and promotion, and (2) initiat- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The three big things 
to look for in the ath- 
letic equipment you buy 


QUALITY... 


Our standards of quality have been determined through years of 
experience with athletic goods in use, and these standards are 
rigidly maintained. Only the finest materials are selected for 
Rawlings products. 


Our many skilled craftsmen take great pride in merchandise well 
made. An exacting inspection assures you of uniformity and preci- 
sion-built equipment. 


ADVANCED STYLE and DESIGN... 


Innovations in glove and mitt design, pad construction, and stream- 
lining of all equipment to attain lightness and fit have marked 
Rawlings as the style leader of the industry. 


You'll Find ALL THREE 


In Rawlings Merchandise 
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The men in overseas service, especially, and the men in military serv- 
* ice who are still in this country as well, have not lost their interest in 
sports back home as is evidenced by the letters that have been written 
to sports writers, and others, requesting authentic information concern- 
* ing this or that sports event. 
The officers of the Institute have made an effort, whenever informa- 
tion of this sort is requested, to obtain it and send it on to the fellows 
* over there. The usual request is that someone decide how many times 
Minnesota won the national football championship, how many times 
Notre Dame has beaten the Army, which college has won the most Con- 
* ference championships in the different sports, and so on. An effort has | 
been made to compile this general information so that it may be passed 
+ on to the men who enjoy discussing, and perhaps arguing, with the others 
about sports matters. 
In this connection, ““The Cockatoo” is the official daily news medium 
of the Sixth Infantry Division located somewhere in Guinea. The editor 
* of this very interesting paper has been good enough to send us several 
copies of “The Cockatoo.” Some of these issues contain interesting in- 
formation about famous athletes who are now in service in Guinea, or 
* neighboring places. “ae a a 
Homer Chaillaux and the other men in his office at Legion head- 
* quarters in Indianapolis, have done an especially fine job of compiling, 
publishing and distributing the “Physical Fitness and Community Ath- 
letics” booklet, to which reference has been made in another column of 
* this issue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL. The Institute is proud of the 
opportunity it has had of working with the American Legion and the 
Physical Fitness Division of the Federal Security Agency in the backing 
* and support of community athletics. 
,| THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, INGS 
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Already twenty-six states have been organized by the Legion to do 
this job. This means that, since the Legion is one of the finest organiza- 
tions that is promoting worth-while things for the people in the towns 
and communities where its twelve thousand posts are located, a real job 
will be done in the matter of spreading community athletics. 


* * * * * * 


Already many of the colleges and universities are planning a build- 
ing program as soon as the firing ceases in Europe and Asia. Many of 
these projected buildings and fields will be dedicated to the memory of 
the living and dead of this war. 

* * * * * * 

Three years ago, there were many who were of the opinion that 
sports would not out-live the war. Not all of these people were en- 
gaged in wishful thinking. Whether they hoped their thoughts would 
come true, or whether they were simply wrong doesn’t matter. The fact 
remains that our sports are coming out of this war stronger than ever. 
The interest of the public in college football surprised everyone last year, 
and the year before. Professional baseball is still just as popular as 
ever with the general public. It is not necessary, however, to pick out 
special sports. The fact is that the American people like sports, and 
they are going to have them in war as well as in peace time. 

We can think of many other things that the American people might 
be doing instead of engaging in sports that would not be nearly so help- 
ful in the matter of winning the war. Perhaps, it is enough for us to 
realize that we are as strong as we are, partly, at least, because we have 
engaged in those sports activities that have helped to make us strong. 
The Athletic Institute is committed to the task of helping develop more 
athletics in the United States. 


1G9 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Care of Athletic Fields 


(Continued from page 14) 


of time and money to build a fine playing 
field and then allow your team to practice 
on this field. All practice sessions should 
be held on the practice field, saving your 
stadium field for the games. 

Lining the Field. By all means the 
playing field should be neatly and trimly 
lined, for every game; it will add much 
to the appearance of the stadium. Every 
line must be absolutely straight and of uni- 
form width. Agricultural lime should be 
used instead of mason’s lime. The former 
is much easier on the grass and will not 
injure the players. We have had excellent 
results with “traffic white” paint applied 
with a highway marking machine. Only 
genuine traffic paint should be used and 
thinned with gasoline or kerosene, to the 
required consistency. 

The Tarpaulin. A field tarpaulin will 
be a life saver for the turf, and in my opin- 
ion, a cover is a decided asset to any foot- 
ball field. A good tarpaulin, if properly 
cared for, will last for years. We keep 
our cover rolled on a 24-inch corrugated 
iron sewer pipe and find this an excellent 
way to store and handle the canvas. The 
cover should be absolutely dry before it 
is put away at the end of the season and 
should be stored in a cool, dry area. 


The Stadium 


The stands should be kept neat and 
clean at all times. The wooden stands 
should be kept in good repair and painted 
as often as possible. Concrete stands that 
are old will look like new when painted 
light colors. The wooden seats on the 
concrete stands should be painted and 
thus preserved for many years. All avail- 
able space under the stands should be used 
for locker rooms, public rest rooms, re- 
freshment stands and storage space. Such 
areas should be as clean as any of the 
school buildings. The locker rooms, 
whether they be located under the stands 
or in a nearby building, should be kept 
airy, clean and freshly painted. Plenty 
of space for lockers, showers, toilets and 
storage of athletic equipment should be 
provided. The quarters for the visiting 
team, as well as for the home team, should 
have foot baths, mirrors, blackboards and 
bulletin boards. 

The stadium paraphernalia should in- 
clude a small tractor, a light harrow, 
seeder, fertilizer spreader, a few wheelbar- 
rows, rakes, shovels and assorted small 
tools. For games, a stretcher should be 
available and extra equipment for game 
officials, namely, gun, whistle, horn and 
stop watches should be a part of stadium 
equipment. 

Whether we all approve of it or not, I 
am convinced that night football is here 
to stay. The public likes it and is mak- 
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ing the turnstiles click with increased at- 
tendance. Our field is lighted with 
eighty 1500-watt lamps in the enclosed- 
type reflector. These units are mounted, 
ten each, on sixty-foot steel poles, four on 
each side of the playing field, and produce 
thirty-foot candles of light on the grid- 
iron. All wiring is underground and each 
bank of lights is operated by remote con- 
trol from the press box on top of the west 
stand. Fourteen service units light the 
stands, aisles and entrance gates before 
and after game time. 

In the building and maintaining of a 
football field, the comfort and convenience 
of the spectators must constantly be kept 
in mind. Provision must be made for an 
adequate number of ticket booths. There 
should also be sufficient entrance and exit 
gates so that the crowds may be handled 
with a minimum amount of delay and in- 
convenience. Convenient and clean pub- 
lic rest rooms must be provided. Every 
effort should be made to have the stadium 
well marked with signs, designating the 
stands, sections, aisles and location of re- 
freshment stands and rest rooms. By all 
means a large and complete scoreboard 
should be located where every “fan” can 
see it; it should be kept freshly painted 
and lettered large enough so that everyone 
can read it. A public address system op- 
erated by an intelligent football man is a 
decided asset to any stadium and will do 
much to educate a community to a better 
understanding of football. The “Knights 
of the Press” should not be neglected; 
smart athletic men always have the sports 
writers “in their corner.” They should be 
provided with comfortable quarters where 
they can see the entire field and carry on 
their work with a minimum of interfer- 
ence. Our press box, which accommodates 
seventy people without crowding, is 
heated, glass enclosed, and equipped with 
telephones, Western Union and teletype 
connections, rest room, and public address 
system. 

All gate and ticket windows should be 
properly marked. The field should be 
equipped with intercommunicating tele- 
phones so that both locker rooms, ticket 
office, refreshment stands, information 
booth and press box may be contacted. 
At least one pay station for public use 
should be provided. Game officials, visit- 
ing coaches and sport writers should have 
a convenient parking area, operated by 
capable and efficient attendants. Ample 
and convenient seating space for bands is 
a necessity, for it must be remembered, 
they are definitely part of the show. 

The refreshment stands should be so lo- 
eated that they are easily accessible to the 
crowd during the intermission and should 
be as clean as the school caf_terias. Vend- 
ors who pass through the stands should 


be neat, clean and in uniform, as should 
every employee in the stadium. Consid- 
erable care must be taken in selecting per- 
sonnel who will operate the concession 
privileges. 

About June Ist, a large schedule board 
should be erected at the field where it may 
be readily seen; the coming season must 
be advertised. 


The Running Track 


A good running track is next in impor- 
tance to a good football field and usually 
encircles the gridiron. The space inside 
the track should be confined to football in 
the fall and used for track and field activ- 
ities only in the spring. A baseball dia- 
mond laid out inside the track is a hin- 
drance to both sports; baseball fields 
should be provided outside the track en- 
closures. Standard high school and col- 
legiate tracks are quarter-mile ovals, with 
a sprinting straightaway on one side of at 
least 120 yards, or better still, 220 yards, 
if possible. The width of the track is de- 
termined by the number of lanes desired. 
Lanes are usually about three feet in width 
and a straightaway twenty-five feet wide 
allows eight lanes with a foot to spare on 
the outside. The back stretch and turns 
should be about twenty feet wide. After 
the track is laid out, the next step is to 
excavate the proposed areas twenty-six to 
thirty inches and build a sub-base, the 
depth of the excavation depending upon 
the type of track to be built and the 
drainage plans. It is necessary to lay the 
draintile beneath the sub-base and slope 
the sub-base either from the center of the 
track toward the curb or vice versa. The 
sub-base should be built of two-inch 
crushed stone and thoroughly rolled with 
a heavy roller. Building the curb is the 
next step and authorities differ over the 
merits of concrete or wooden curbs. If 
the latter type is used, the timbers should 
be creosoted before they are installed. 
Concrete curbs are usually four inches 
thick at the top and vary from six to eight 
inches at the bottom. Wooden curbs are 
made from two- or three-inch timbers. 
Completion of the drainage, sub-base, and 
curb constitutes about half the job. Now 
comes the track. On top of the sub-base, 
a six-inch layer of coarse cinders should be 
spread, rolled smooth and hard, then a 
three-inch layer of fine hard cinders 
passed through a one-fourth-inch mesh 
screen. This layer should be sprinkled 
and rolled until its surface is hard and 
absolutely level. The top dressing or track 
surface is the last step. This two-inch 
layer consists of clay and cinders, 
screened separately and mixed thoroughly 
in the proportions of two parts clay and 
one part cinders, dampened and rolled 
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FOR YOUR TEAM MEMBERS 


In case you have not already written us— 
here’s a reminder to send for erough of these 
two interesting Annuals to supply your team 
members. Both are up to the minute, authen- 
tic and interesting. The Famous Slugger Year 
Book is full of information about Baseball, the 
story of last year’s Series, records of Ruth, 
Hornsby, Wagner, Dickey and others, and 


most important of all, contains an article 
“Science of Batting” written by Ty Cobb espe- 
cially for this year’s book. 

“Official Softball Rules” in addition to all the 
rules of the game contains pictures and other 
interesting data on the 1943 season. 

Send for as many as you need of both books 
—Write Dept. AJ. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY EXTRA-BONDS NOW 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CQ., INC., LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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several times. Gradual sprinkling allows 
the proper penetration of the different 
layers. After a good track has been built, 
proper care should be taken of it. The 
surface should be scraped and rolled after 
every practice and kept sprinkled in dry 
weather and on windy days. The track 
should be checked after a heavy rainstorm 
for depressions, and repair should be made 
promntly. Catch basins should be built 
on the field, just below the level of the 
inside curb. 

Jumping pits should be filled with 
loose sand or sawdust, and the pits should 
be framed with planks, the tops of which 
are painted white to outline the borders 
of the pits. Take-off boards should be 
white, smooth of surface and firmly em- 
bedded in the ground. Runways to the 
jumping and vaulting pits should be of 
coarse fill and cinders, top-dressed with 
cinders and clay. White-top boards, sim- 
ilar to those around the jumping pits 
should line both sides of the runways. 
Concrete footings on which to set the 
standards should be located at the front 
corners of the vaulting and high-jumping 
pits, the tops of these footings being ab- 
solutely level and smooth. Jumping and 
vaulting crossbars should be painted in 
alternate colors to afford better visibility 
for contestants. An iron ring painted 
white makes an ideal shot-put and discus- 
circle and for the shot put we have found 
that the use of a sloping return trough 


saves about 50 per cent of the wear and 
tear on the field. 


The Baseball Diamond 


Baseball is one of America’s best loved 
sports and a good baseball diamond is a 
joy and pleasure to the youth of any com- 
munity. Such a diamond will be used all 
spring and during the summer vacation 
months. 

An enclosed field makes the best base- 
ball field and will eliminate many com- 
plicated ground rules. The field should 
be laid out so that the shortest distance 
from the home plate to any fence or 
bleachers is at least three hundred feet. 
The grass infield with cut-out base lines 
is far superior to the skinned diamond 
which is always muddy when it rains and 
dusty in dry weather. The pitcher’s 
mound should be raised about ten inches 
higher than the rest of the infield and 
should slope uniformly toward home plate 
and each of the base lines. The infield 
and outfield should both be drained with 
tile unless the soil is very porous. A well- 
built baseball field is easily cared for. 
Holes and low places may be filled with a 
hand rake, and dragging a wire-mesh 
screen-around the base lines will keep them 
in perfect condition. Sprinkling and cut- 
ting the grass complete the maintenance 
tasks. One of the most important and 
necessary pieces of equipment is the back- 


stop. It should be well designed and prac- 
tical, and should be kept painted and in 
good repair at all times. It should be re- 
membered that it serves as a protection to 
many of the speciators. Movable batting 
cages are useful devices and may be hand- 
ily made in any school shop. The pitch- 
er’s rubber, home plate and foul lines 
should be kept clearly marked and distinct 
at all times and the onlookers should be 
provided with a scoreboard. 


Tennis Court Construction 


In the planning and construction of one 
or more tennis courts, the following points 
should be remembered: (1) good drainage 
facilities; (2) a sufficient amount of land; 
(3) desirable direction, and (4) future 
maintenance problems. 

A satisfactory single-court layout should 
be at least sixty feet wide and one hundred 
twenty feet long. In providing for several 
courts, about eight feet between courts, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet from the 
end to the backstop should be sufficient. 

The courts should face north and south 
to protect players from the morning and 
evening sun. Plans should be formulated 
for sub-drainage and surface drainage in 
the construction of the base and top sur- 
face. 

Tennis-court surfaces are built of clay, 
grass, concrete, macadam, and asphalt; 
each of these types should have a good 




















Commando tactics, judo, track, © 
baseball, tennis are excellent 
physical conditioners, but sprains, 
bruises, charleyhorse, wrenched 
muscles are bound to occur 

as part of the conditioning 
process. That’s why you 

need ANTIPHLOGISTINE, 

Mr. Trainer—the Moist Heat o 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE goes right © 
to work on painful sprains, 
bruises and wrenched, achin 
muscles—helps ease the pain 
—reduce the swelling 
—speeds recovery. 


Order your supply of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE now and © 
remember to apply early for 
best results. 
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Have you received your free copy of “ATHLETIC INJURIES’? 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
163 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Unless Regulations change our 
plans we will have for 1944 


FOOTBALL SHOES & CLEATS 


Styles O & OX R & RX 
77 & 77% with straight sole 


P & PX H & HX 
Z 89 


#4- & 5 Female Cleats 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
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TRACK SHOES 
Styles NX Ss 
N K 
BASEBALL SHOES 
Styles KB NB 


PLASTIC HELMETS 


In any School colors 





If we can get some of our help 
back we will have basketballs, foot- 
balls and volley balls. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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sub-base of crushed stone, gravel, or cind- 
ers. Marking of tennis courts is very im- 
portant and only official dimensions should 
be used. A singles court is twenty-seven 
feet wide and seventy-eight feet long, while 
a doubles court is the same length with a 
width of thirty-six feet. All auxiliary 
lines, about two inches in width, should be 
accurately placed. Grass, dirt, or clay 
courts may be marked with calcimine or 
whiting, with an ordinary liner. Cotton 
tapes are used on many clay and grass 
courts. “Traffic paint” is the ideal marker 
for hard-surface courts. 

The maintenance of concrete courts re- 
quires nothing more than occasional 
sweeping. Extreme temperatures may de- 
velop some surface cracking which should 
be repaired promptly with a good concrete 


filler or one with a tar base. If asphalt or 
macadam courts become sticky in ex- 
tremely hot weather, a little sand or dry 
cement should be sprinkled over the sur- 
face, preceded by rolling the court. Clay 
or dirt courts require daily brushing and 
rolling to keep them in proper condition. 
The courts should be sprinkled with a fine 
spray in dry weather and occasionally a 
little dry sand should be spread over the 
surface. Calcium chloride is an excellent 
treatment for the surface of clay courts. 
This material should be applied about 
twice a year, preceded by a thorough 
sprinkling. After a calcium chloride treat- 
ment courts should not be used for at least 
twenty-four hours. Grass courts require 
plenty of water, rolling and constant weed 
elimination. Proper mowing is very im- 


portant and depends largely upon local 
conditions and experience. 

Time will not permit further discussion 
of fields for soccer, lacrosse, and hockey 
rinks, but I believe I have covered the 
outstanding points of athletic field con- 
struction and maintenance. 

In closing, let me emphasize again, the 
athletic plant should be planned and op- 
erated so that it will provide safety, com- 
fort and convenience for spectators, as well 
as players, and it should be made so at- 
tractive that spectators will want to come 
back again, not only to see the teams play, 
but because they enjoy the facilities of the 
athletic plant. And last of all, it should 
be kept as clean, neat and attractive in 
appearance as any civic spot in the com- 
munity. 


Conditioning Recruits With Competitive 
Sports at Great Lakes 


during the summer season. The teams 
come from the companies in recruit train- 
ing, from Ship’s Company, officers, the 
hospital, service school, (and probably this 
summer from the Waves). More than 
one hundred and fifty playing fields are 
available and games are scheduled every 
day of the playing season. Competition 
revolves around single elimination tour- 
naments leading to regimental or the Cen- 
ter’s Ship’s Company championships. Ex- 
perience in dealing with such a large-scale 
activity has brought to light a number of 
interesting items relative to organization 
and equipment. 

The movable type backstop is very use- 
ful in taking advantage of drill-field space 
after 1630. Bats, balls, gloves, masks are 
provided. Softballs must be purchased 
that last longest on various types of play- 
ing areas. The regulation softball cover 
has proved to be best for use on clay fields, 
but the rubber cover lasts longer on the 
hard-surface drill areas. Bases were 
needed in large numbers and the art of 
sail making was introduced into the work 
of making square canvas bags. Sand was 
first used for filling, and later a better fill 
was found in the hair taken from dis- 
carded boxing gloves that had outlived 
their usefulness. 

Games are played between company 
teams after the working day and on Sat- 
urday and Sunday afternoons. Softball 
is not on the conditioning program of re- 
eruits during the working hours, though 
many officers find it sufficiently strenuous. 
The game is very popular with the recruits 
i the percentage of participation runs 

igh. 


Track 


Track appeals to many and is an effi- 
cient conditioner of recruits. Meets are 
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held on Saturday afternoons for the most 
part. Short dashes, running and broad 
jumps, relays of various types, utilizing 
navy skills, comprise the principal list. 
Some excellent records are made. The 
drill halls are all large enough to accommo- 
date the dashes up to seventy-five yards. 
The extensive use of roadwork as a con- 
ditioning element brings on good compe- 
tition in the longer runs and cross-country 
activities. Recruits use the terrain in, and 
around, the Center to good advantage in 
jogging as company groups. 

The term “military track” is often used, 
particularly in connection with obstacle 
courses—an activity very helpful in build- 
ing up the endurance of the recruits in 
training. Competition is brought into the 
picture by checking the time required for 
each company to complete the course of 
obstacles and running. New men are 
never allowed to run an obstacle course 
until they have been well grounded in fun- 
damental conditioning. Distance running 
is included, principally for endurance, and 
speed is not stressed. Gradual increasing 
of the distance covered is the rule. One 
of the axioms of the physical training pro- 
gram is “Increase the roadwork, if and 
when scheduled time decreases.” 


Touch Football 


Touch football is the leading sport dur- 
ing the fall. The short period of training, 
the large numbers of recruits, and need 
for special protective equipment rule out 
the game of regular football. The game 
of touch can be very fast and is an excel- 
lent conditioner. The use of the smaller 
ball makes it possible to pass with greater 
accuracy, and better all-around ball-han- 
dling is the result. Competition is keen 
and rivalry runs to a high pitch during 
the many games that are played between 


intercompany teams. 

The single elimination type of tourna- 
ment is used as the basis for competition. 
Records are posted and regimental cham- 
pions are crowned at the end of the tour- 
nament. There are at least two teams 
from each company. Small fields may be 
readily utilized and many games may be 
scheduled at the same time. The game is 
easily taught and understood and is used 
partially for this reason in the light of 
time saved. 


Volley Ball 


This game is a good example of the 
type of activity that can be set up any- 
where. It furnishes both great fun and 
good exercise. The recruits continue to 
play the game at service school, aboard 
ship, and at advanced bases. Equipment 
for the activity may be set up on small 
areas, and the number of players on each 
side may vary to fit different situations. 
The game may be modified by use of a 
medicine ball, and even a cage ball may 
be propelled back and forth over the net. 

Volley ball is played both indoors and 
outdoors. Company teams gain credit for 
each win and the points count toward 
winning the Regimental “A” Flag. 


Wrestling 


Wrestling has gained in popularity, per- 
haps due to the emphasis. put on personal 
combat instruction. Wrestling bouts are 
usually held on Saturday afternoons or 
as part of the All-Sports Carnival pro- 
gram, or with the boxing shows. Wres- 
tling is taught to the recruits in the regu- 
lar physical training classes and they are 
given instruction and try-outs prior to the 
shows. Generally, bouts are limited to 
five minutes; this guarantees plenty of 
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Hero on the Gridiron 
and in the Air 


Lt. “Ike” Kepford, former 
Northwesterr 
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While Spink, 
Baseball’s Violent Vesuvius, 


Erupts, 


he keeps the fans’ interest at 
a continual high. Taylor 
Spink, dynamic, uninhibited, 
articulate publisher of the in- 
ternational weekly ‘The 
Sporting News” is deftly pro- 
filed by Hugo G. Autz, in 


‘Baseball's Violent Vesuvius’ 


Your Boy 
—and Five Million Others 


Smith Shows how athlet- 
ics develop & Boy's emo. 
ional as wel] as bodily 
health , . - in “Outdoors 
Is Where They Grow.” 
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action for the entire match. 

Wrestling, as a good conditioner, has 
long been recognized. All recruits receive 
some instruction in this sport and many 
of them qualify as competitors in the regi- 
mental matches. The great majority of 
recruits show that they have had little or 
no contact with, or instruction in, this 
sport before coming to Great Lakes. It 
is evident that school programs of physi- 
cal training have not generally included 
instruction in this, the oldest form of per- 
sonal combat on record. 

Body control, self confidence and re- 
sourcefulness, so important to any fight- 
ing man, are developed through wrestling 
instruction and experience. More time 
should be available to stress this and 
other body-contact activities. 

The wrestling shows help build up in- 
terest and increase participation. Careful 
attention is paid to matching, taking into 
consideration experience, ability, weight 
and age. 

The size of the naval training center at 
Great Lakes can only be understood and 
appreciated by those who have visited 
here. The constant ingress of civilians, 
anu the continuous departure of appren- 
tice seamen and rated men, upon the com- 
pletion of their “boot” training, set the 
pattern for the program and the manner 
of its administration. The unusually large 
competitive sports program is carried on 
in the gymnasiums of ten recreation build- 
ings, on the athletic fields contiguous to 
them, and in eleven drill halls with floors 
approximately four hundred feet long and 
one hundred feet wide. In addition, there 
are two other gymnasiums, one of which 
is used almost exclusively by officers and 
the other by enlisted men and Waves. 


For the purpose of administration the 
total program is considered in three parts, 
namely: (1) Physical training activities 
which go on during the work day; (2) 
Competitive sports activities after 1630; 
(3) Recreation activities of the usual type, 
in the recreation buildings. after evening 
“chow.” During any week, on a seasonal 
basis one will find approximately eight 
hundred basketball teams in organized 
competition. There is an average of twelve 
boxing shows (some of which include 
wrestling matches) with some twenty 
bouts giving competition to 480, after try- 
outs among 3600 men. These shows pro- 
vide entertainment for approximately 18,- 
000 spectators. From May to October 
there are approximately four thousand 
softball teams at the Center. Volley ball 
is very popular, with at least one team 
per company and many more among 
Ship’s Company. Touch football is 
played more, even during the summer, 
than one might expect. Each company 
will have at least one team, some three or 
four. In other sports mentioned as part 
of the program at the Center the number 
of teams competing follows this same pat- 
tern. 
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No competitive events are possible in 
the swimming program at Great Lakes 
other than the representation of the Cen- 
ter by the swimming team made up of en- 
listed instructors of the swimming staff. 
There are only twelve pools at the Center 
and the great number of men who have 
to be taught the rudiments of swimming, 
given the basic swimming test and aban- 
don-ship dril} preclude the use of pools 
for competitive events, even within the 
regiments or other units. Men from the 
swimming instructors’ staff compete with 
other station and university teams, and 
provide many recruits with a view of na- 
tional championship swimming during the 
home meets scheduled. 

During the past winter, more than a 
dozen recruits who had previous experi- 
ence in competitive swimming, were 
named to represent the Center in compe- 
tition with leading universities and clubs 
in the middle West. Seven world’s rec- 
ords were broken, and the season was 
brought to its climax, when the Blue- 
jackets scored the greatest number of 
points in all history of the National 
A. A. U. meet, to win the championship 
event staged at Ann Arbor. Most of the 
members of this team now serve as in- 
structors in giving more than 60,000 swim- 
ming lessons each week. 

The great number of men at the Center 
and the constant turnover eliminate com- 
petition with off-station organizations 
other than by the varsity teams in feot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and swim- 
ming conducted by the athletic office. The 
unusual success of these “varsity” teams 
is indicated by the outcome of the Great 
Lakes-Notre Dame football game last fall, 
by the record of only three games lost out 
of a thirty-six-game basketball schedule 
and the reckless abandon with which the 
swimming team lowered national and 
world records previously consitlered im- 
pregnable. 

At Great Lakes, men from all over the 
country, from all walks of life, are assem- 
bled for one purpose. Because of this 
tremendous drawing from all types of 
men, some of the nation’s foremost ath- 
letes line up alongside those who have not 
had previous athletic experience. In the 
main, the experienced athletes beat gut 
their shipmates in gaining berths on the 
representative teams, but almost. without 
exception, in every sport, some unknown 
recruit gains a place on the station team. 
Last summer, there were two, without 
major-league experience, who were ac- 
claimed by major-league scouts for their 
big-time caliber of play. In basketball a 
young high school lad from Ohio made the 
Center team in the face of stiff competi- 
tion. Last year’s Great Lakes football 
team evidenced several instances where 
high school lads, without previous college 
experience, came through with flying col- 
ors. 

Competition of this caliber furnishes 
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a fine example of top-notch skill and team 
play in these activities, gives outstanding 
national performers an opportunity to 
compete a‘ this unusually high level and 
provides the thousands of recruits each 
week throughout the training period with 
unusual entertainment and recreation. 

Captain Robert R. M. Emmet, Com- 
manding Officer of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center, is a staunch advocate of 
a vigorous competitive sports program 
A track star at the U. 8S. Naval Academy, 
who has maintained his interest in sports 
through his years of service in the navy, 
Captain Emmet says, The Physical Train- 
ing and Athletic Program of Great Lakes 
serves a two-fold purpose to the navy 
Primarily established as a body builder, 
it also provides recruits in training an op- 
portunity for an afternoon of relaxation, 
and to watch their shipmates in action 
against the greatest clubs of the nation. 

Commander William Turek, Recruit 
Training Officer, is proud of the activity 
in hiscommand. He points out that every 
young man, whether he was interested in 
competitive sports in civilian life or not, 
gets the opportunity to express himself 
physically, to bring out individualism 
which may have been lying dormant, and 
to gain personal recognition for his ability. 

Competitive sports are a valuable ad- 
ditional conditioning activity, supplement- 
ing the regular physical training program, 
especially in the light of shortened recruit 
training time. Destruction of the enemy 
is the basie job of all military service. 
Mechanical, physical and mental superi- 
ority are all necessary. Competitive sports 
contribute greatly to physical fitness, men- 
tal alertness and fine morale. Their place 
in the military training program of today 
will guarantee their continuance as part 
of the necessary experience of every Amer- 
ican boy tomorrow, whether for a world of 
peace or at war. 


The American Legion 
Physical Fitness and 
Community Athletic 


Program 
(Continued from page 18) 


ing and conducting the community-wide 
physical fitness and community athletics 
program. 

Each Legion post will name a post 
chairman of the physical fitness and com- 
munity athletics program.. Co-operating 
with the community advisory committee, 
it is the duty of this chairman to plan a 
program that reaches all of society—men 
and women, girls and boys, in the home, 
in industry, at work and at play. It is his 
responsibility to arouse in people a desire 
to participate in the program as well as 
make them conscious of the need for par- 
ticipation. 

All local groups are requested to lend 
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full or part-time service of capable and 
outstanding individuals to assist with the 
program and, if they possess facilities, to 
offer these without cost for use over a 
twelve-month period, day time and eve- 
ning, when not in conflict with their own 
regularly organized and supervised pro- 
grams or activities. 

All available facilities in the community 
—colleges, recreation centers, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, public parks, baseball 
and other sports parks, stadia, etc.—are 
to be used in the program. 

Available professional trained leaders, 
qualified volunteers, and other trained per- 
sonnel will assist in supervising the pro- 
gram. In communities where capable vol- 
untary leadership is not available, the lo- 
cal coach, athletic director, or American 
Legion post athletic officer, may be paid 


quite properly a small monthly salary to | 


handle the community athletics program. 

Highlights of the school and college pro- 
gram include an expansion of existing pro- 
grams, intramural as well as interschool 
games and contests, five full-time physical 
training class periods per week, the re- 
placement of many recreational activities 
with more rugged activities, summer 
camps, week-end hikes, and a comprehen- 
sive health program. 

It is suggested to school officials that 
the boy or girl who thinks of his physical 
fitness in terms of sports should be given 
the opportunity of substituting his sports 
participation, including practice in one or 
more of the sports, to meet the require- 
ments of the compulsory school program. 


War Memorials 


With the close of the war, war memo- 
rials will be established in most communi- 
ties of the nation. The Americanism Com- 
mission of The American Legion proposes 
(t) that communities establish living war 
memorials in the form of community 
buildings, recreation centers, memorial 
parks, civic auditoriums, stadia and other 
facilities which will serve the living and 
help build a better America, and (2) that 
community memorial buildings provide 
club rooms and meeting places, kitchens 
and dining halls, swimming pools, recrea- 
tion rooms and facilities, suitable halls for 
Legion post meetings, housing facilities for 
visiting athletes present for sports compe- 
tition, and all other facilities pertinent to 
the needs and development of community 
life. 


The Modern T 
Formation Without 
a Man in Motion 


(Continued from page 16) 
quarter still has the ball, carrying it off 


tackle and helps make the off-tackle hole 
larger, by faking a lateral to the far-side 
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The Army-Novy “E" flag which 
proudly flies over our plont, the 
first such recognition given to any 
company in our industry by U. S. 

shows ovr determino- 
tion to fulfill our controcts ond keep 
our resolution to work for Victory. 







"he hazards of modern war are lessened by physical fitness. INVINCIBLE sports nets are 
helping our boys to victory by maintaining that physical fitness through recreational sports. 
INVINCIBLES give them the relaxation and relief from tension they need after the heat of 
combat, and the boys are kept in prime condition by their participation in sports. The 
strong, sturdy, durable INVINCIBLE nets you cannot obtain now are in the service of our 
country doing their part toward keeping our men the best fighters in the world. In the 
jungles, on the desert, in the icy wastes of the Aleutians, and in training camps at home, 
INVINCIBLE nets are guarding the safety of their physical welfare. When peace vomes, 
Ederer INVINCIBLES will again take their place at the top of the sports net parade and 
will be obtainable from your dealer. ” 


R. J. EDERER COMPANY 
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ORDER NEXT FALL’S GYM 


EQUIPMENT NEEDS NOW! 


With tougher training programs, greater demands have been made 
on your gym equipment. The accent on Boxing, Wrestling and 
Tumbling has made equipment for these sports of vital importance. 
Check yours over . . . replace old worn out items and add more 
new ones so you can do a real job. 
















You can get no better values today than those offered by “National”. 
Jim-Flex mats, wall pads, portable boxing rings, training bags, etc., 
are designed by such experts as John J. Walsh . . . sola direct to 


Order your new equipment now! . . . unpredictable shortages 
may make it hard to get next Fall. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO.-: 
366 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS, 
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Excellent al ay pt rounds an: military 
trai telson or out. Singles 
Cet ae Sous court 26’x50’. 

4 game of skill. NOT A TOY. Economical be- 
use broken feathers can be replaced with refills, 

prolonging life of birdie. 
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ore : Paddles are " of %” |, with 

built up handies and ncliae tea, Stl coulenent 
y fashioned. Sent on approval. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS COMPANY 
4838 Belinder Rood KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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WANTED 


the following back copies: 
March, 1921; June, 1922; 
March, 1926; March, June, 
1935; April, 1932; January, 
February, March, November, 
1936; January, February, 
March, April, May, June, Oc- 
tober, December, 1937 ; April, 
May, November, 1938; Jan- 
uary, March, June, Septem- 
ber, October, November, 
1939; January, February, 
March, April, May, June, 
1940; October, 1941. 


The following complete un- 
bound volumes are available 
1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21. 
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halfback who is swinging wide, and reach- 
ing as though to take the faked lateral. 
From here on it is up to Mr. End. If he 
wishes to slice, to take care of this off- 
tackle play, he makes it easy for our full- 
back to block him in, and have our far- 
side halfback receive the lateral for the 
end run. We practice this one maneuver 
alone for many hours. 


How You Shall Know Whether or Not 
You Are Using the Straight T 
Effectively 


(1) Can your fullback handle the as- 
signment of blocking a defensive end in or 
out alone? It takes one of your best foot- 
ball players at this position to do a good 
job. Even he will not be effective without 
the aid of good deception. 

(2) How good is your deception? Is it 
good enough that your own boys in scrim- 
mage constantly tackle the runner who 
does not have the ball? If you can not 
answer the above question in the affirma- 
tive, then your T is not going to pay the 
dividends you ask of it. 

(3) Are your linemen getting downfield 
fast enough? Are they able to put good 
sound blocks on the secondary? 

(4) Can your linemen execute satisfac- 
tory one-on-one blocking? If you have 
trouble here, it may not be your linemen. 
It may be in your backfield deception. 
Yes, deception is the key to the success of 
the straight T. 

(5) Does your running game go so well 
that often the defense chugs its line- 
backers practically in the line to stop it, 
thus allowing your quarterback to com- 
plete easy passes? If you canot satisfy 
yourself when you use these listed checks, 
I would say, “Forget the T,” but if you 


succeed well on this check list, I would say 
“You've got the best offense I know any- 
thing about.” 


Your Linemen’s Stance for the T 


With one-on-one blocking assignments, 
we want to give our men all the blocking 
surface, they can physically master for 
contacting and using the pin block. Our 
linemen’s stance is typical of most offen- 
sive line stances, with one exception that | 
insist upon. The hand, not on the ground, 
in the three-point stance is placed with the 
heel of the hand on the outside of the knee 
with the fingers over the knee. The elbow 
is at a right angle to the body. I have 
found this drastic change from the typical 
line stance increases effective blocking sur- 
face at least thirty-three per cent. A little 
experimentation with this stance will 
prove there is a great amount of wallop 
in that arm, when moved forward. | 
have always felt that a lineman might as 
well be one-armed as to let his arm and 
band dangle uselessly between his legs or 
est relaxed with his elbow on his thigh 
Critics will say, “The typical stance allows 
the player to bring his arm up for block- 
ing surface.” I contend that it is better 
to have this surface set on your initial 
charge than to rely upon getting the arm 
in place, once the change gets underway 
Others may say, “The defense can get hold 
of this arm to pull the offensive man for- 
ward.” My answer is that, by merely 
allowing the arm to go limp, no damage 
can be done. 

There are probably many who believe 
that detail such as this is unimportant, 
but when you ask for one-on-one blocking 
it is fair to give your boys every possible 
aid. 


The Athletic Journal Increases 
in Value as Time Passes 


HEN the ArHuetic JouRNAL was 

founded in 1921, it was the hope of 
the editor, that as the years passed, the 
publication would not only serve as an 
aid to coaches from the technical stand- 
point but would be a record of athletic 
development through the years. 

Hints were dropped from time to time 
on the preservation of copies. Complete 
files may be found in many libraries and 
coaches have complete bound volumes. 

The last two years the demand for back 
copies has increased. By carrying an an- 
nouncement of the copies wanted, we have 
been able to complete a file for our 
readers with the exception of the first 
issue published. 

In the column, alongside this request, 
are listed the numbers especially wanted 
at this time. The special request is for 
separate copies, as readers who have all 
issues of a volume are not willing to break 
the year’s volume. 


It is suggested that readers go through 
their files and communicate with us, list- 
ing the volume and issue that might be 
dispensed with. Our suggestion to all 
readers is that it might be worth while to 
save your copies. 

Another request that we wish to make 
at this time is that coaches devote con- 
siderable thought to post-war planning, 
for right now new fields are opening up 
in physical education, and the men of the 
high schools and colleges will be called 
upon for suggestions for post-war physical 
fitness and athletic programs. 

The new physical fitness and commu- 
nity athletics program, as announced in 
this issue, to be sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the ever-increasing in- 
dustrial recreation programs, described in 
preceding issues, furnish new opportuni- 
ties for the physical educator. Develop 
some new ideas, write them up and send 
them in to us for publication. 
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1700 ROOMS 


HOTEL 
SHERMAN ] 


ATHLETIC HEADQUARTERS 
IN CHICAGO 








PLEASE NOTE 


@ EVERY MONDAY 
Junior AssociaTION or ComMMERCE 


@ EVERY TUESDAY 
Rorarr Cius LuncHEoN 


@ EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Surinmrs’ LuNcHEON CLUB 


@ EVERY THURSDAY 
Canrrat Lions LuNcHEON 
Krwanis Crus LuncHron 


@ EVERY FRIDAY 
Exeucurives’ Cius LuncHson 








1700 BATHS 


from $975 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 

big men. 
® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. . 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchesira. 
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> RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 








CHICAGO 
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Research in Athletics 


By W. W. Tuttle 


Department of Physiology, State University of Iowa 


only through research. To trainers 

and coaches alike, research in ath- 
letics presents the same situation as re- 
search in medicine presents to the physi- 
cian. In order to be well equipped for 
practicing either of these professions, in- 
dividuals must not only have a broad sci- 
entific background, but they must also 
keep abreast of recent developments in 
their profession. In many instances those 
engaged in the practice of their profession 
are not in a position to carry on extensive 
investigations, although they can take the 
initiative in suggesting, and assisting in, 
research that is urgently needed. In fact, 
there is considerable virtue in the idea that 
an individual should focus his attention 
either on research or practice. However, 
if one concentrates on the practical side, 
whether through necessity or by choice, he 
should keep in close contact with advances 
in his chosen field. Neither can those con- 
centrating on research afford to lose con- 
tact with the practical side of their field 
of interest. If an applied science suth as 
athletics is to go forward, there must exist 
close co-operation and contact between 
those engaging in research and those who 
have the responsibility of training and 
coaching. 

It should not be necessary for the in- 
vestigator to have to “sell” the coach and 
trainer his problems. Where research is 
to be undertaken which involves the time 
of athletes, the problems to be investigated 
should be of material interest to both the 
coaching staff and the investigator. The 
coach and trainer owe it to their profession 
to look upon legitimate research kindly. 
They cannot afford to refuse to co-operate 
in the investigation of fundamental prob- 
lems. A lack of co-operation between the 
coaching staff and those interested in re- 
search will doom the research program to 
failure. On the other side of the question, 
a lack of interest in research on the part 
of coaches an| trainers materially limits 
opportunities ‘or making progress. The 
ideal situation is one where the coaches 
and investigators work hand in hand to 
amass new knowledge and to apply what 
is already known in an effective manner. 

Research in the field of athletics has 
followed the same pattern as that found 
in any applied science A survey of the 
literature is evidence of the need for in- 
vestigation, not only in the basic principles 
involved, but also in the applied side of 
the subject. The need for research is as 
demanding today as ever before. At the 
present time, the problems are more diffi- 
cult to solve, thus making the investiga- 
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tions more time-consuming and more tech- 
nical. This is the way with research in 
any field. It seems that the easier prob- 
lems are attacked first, and can be solved 
by relatively simple methods. As prog- 
ress is made, the problems become more 
involved, and likewise the techniques be- 
come more complicated. 

The writer is inclined to believe that 
research in athletics has not been as help- 
ful to coaches and trainers as it might 
have been, and that the fault lies in pari 
with those doing the research. Those en- 
gaged in investigating athletic problems, 
like workers in other specialized fields, 
have had a tendency to make reports 
which are clothed in details of procedures 
and highly technical principles. The re- 
sult is that unless the reader is familiar 
with the technicalities of a highly special- 
ized field he gets very little out of the 
published reports. On the other hand 
there has not been a concentration of re- 
ports of research findings. They have 
been widely scattered through the various 
journals of the country, so that to keep 
informed the trainers and coaches must 
make a diligent and time-consuming 
search for the material pertinent to their 
particular field. Furthermore, in many lo- 
calities, the coaches and trainers do not 
have access to library facilities which are 
extensive enough to permit the routine 
use of many of the journals which publish 
important material. 

It seems to the writer that this situa- 
tion could be easily and successfully cor- 
rected. In the first place, those who have 
contributions to make to athletics should 
give simple, meaningful, and understand- 
ing reports of their findings, and in addi- 
tion these reports should appear in the 
journals which the coaches and trainers 
read. If the problems involved in athletics 
are not below one’s dignity as a research 
worker, then it should not be below the 
dignity of the worker to have his reports 
published in athletic journals. 

It is recognized that in many instances 
it is desirable that complete and detailed 
reports of research be made. It is, also, 
often advantageous to fellow workers to 
have access to raw data and details of 
procedures. Such reports are not usually 
suitable for publication in the journals 
which many coaches and trainers read 
regularly. This situation can be met by 
the journals themselves. Where technical 
or specialized articles have a practical 
bearing on problems in athletics, someone 
familiar with both the researches and their 
application to athletics can review and 
summarize the material and present such 


a summary in the journals which the 
coaches read. In addition, annotated bib- 
liographies prove to be very useful and 
time saving. Succinct statements of con- 
tents of articles of less general interest 
furnish clues as to the applicability of an 
article in question to a particular problem. 
Should such an article appear pertinent 
to work in progress, the reader can then 
refer to the original publication. 

The volume of literature which appears 
each year pertaining to the science and 
practice of athletics is great. In fact it is 
beyond the realm of possibility for any 
one person to read and evaluate all of it. 
This is another good reason why a process 
of sifting and publishing reviews is of 
great value. In fact, this is a common 
practice in many fields. Until such prac- 
tices are adopted in the field of training 
and coaching, interest and progress in 
many phases of the subject of athletic re- 
search will suffer materially. 

The writer does not wish to leave the 
impression that coaching, training and re- 
search in athletics should be separate en- 
deavors. In fact, quite the opposite pro- 
cedure is recommended because experience 
has taught us that much important re- 
search, especially in applied fields, has 
been made possible only by the closest co- 
operation between the practitioners and 
investigators. It is within the reach of ev- 
ery coach and trainer to do research of 
some kind which will contribute important 
findings. Those who are fortunate enough 
to be connected with institutions of un- 
limited facilities can choose the more com- 
plicated problems. Research does not nec- 
essarily mean being surrounded by labo- 
ratories full of expensive equipment. 
Many important contributions have been 
made through critical observations, and 
evaluation of procedures in performing 
athletic feats. Any coach and trainer 
should be able to solve some of his prob- 
lems on the basis of his own research find- 
ings. 
In the field of research involving ath- 
letics, the coach and trainer serve as the 
pivot around which the whole program 
of investigation revolves, if the results are 
to be most fruitful. The careful planning 
of the research program and the full co- 
operation of all concerned, insure success 
in the pursuit of new knowledge. 

Sometimes progress in athletic research 
is hampered because the coach and trainer 
question the value or feasibility of some of 
the problems presented to them. Since 
investigators are usually interested in us- 
ing varsity athletes as subjects for ex- 
periments, the coach and tramer have a 
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right to be assured that the athletes in- 
volved can afford the time, and that ade- 
quate precautions are taken to prevent 
the injury of important team members. 
Those who propose to use athletes as sub- 
jects in experiments must avoid situations 
which will hamper the athlete either scho- 
lastically or physically. Such a situation 
can be taken care of by co-operative plan- 
he ning. 





b- Coaches and trainers are not only ex- 
id pected to win games, but also to further 
n- their profession through sound teaching, 
st coupled with enthusiasm for gaining new 
in 
n. 





knowledge through research. To the ex- 
tent that this is done, accomplishments in 
athletics will continue in the future as they 
have in the past. “Companions in zeal- 
ous research” is the slogan of the most 
coveted scientific fraternity in the world, 
and expresses the sentiments of all those 
who strive to gain new knowledge, so as to 
improve their profession. 

In the narrow sense, furthering athletic 
accomplishments means devising ways 
whereby athletes can run faster, jump 
farther and win more games. The de- 
mands for accuracy, skill and endurance 





in war have taught us that the athletic 
field is a proving ground for efficiency in 
fighting a winning war. As a result of this 
more important phase of athletics, the ex- 
perimental laboratories of the country 
have come forth with ways and means for 
greater efficiency in athletic training. 
They have furnished evidence of the fu- 
tility of some procedures of the past, de- 
vised new approaches, and provided meth- 
ods of evaluating the progress of those 
participating in the program. All of these 
advances have come about through re- 
search. 
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In Memoriam 


aces of the death of a most respected friend 
of the editor, Joe Bennitt, reached us too late 
to pay proper tribute to his memory. His loss will 
be felt most keenly by men of the sporting goods 
industry and the athletic men of the schools and col- 
leges, for he had devoted many years to valuable 
research work in athletic equipment. 

Educated at Stevens Institute of Technology 
and the Colorado School of Mines, Mr. Bennitt, 
upon graduation, joined an engineering company 
which constructed the first power transmission line 
across the Rocky Mountains. In 1915, he went to 
New Haven to join his brother in a retail sporting 
goods business. From 1920 to 1925 inclusive, he 
was with the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany. While with them he served successively ; in 
charge of sporting goods for Winchester’s retail 
stores; Sales Engineer for Sporting Goods, Win- 
chester Buying Section; Buyer of Sporting Goods 
for Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 

After that period he was the Eastern Sales Man- 
ager of the Schick Razor Company leaving on May 
ist, 1930 to join The Seamless Rubber Company, to 
establish and manage a Sporting Goods Division. 
As manager of this division of the business, he was 
largely responsible for the development of the 
Kantleek Bladder line, ‘‘SR’’ Athletic Tape and 
many other products which, through his efforts, 
have become well-known throughout the sporting 
goods industry. 


The Spalding Sports Show 


OX of the most interesting sports advertising 
campaigns to be announced this year is the new 
Spalding Sports Show. According to Harry Amt- 
mann, Advertising Manager of Spalding, this series 
is one phase of Spalding’s over-all program to stim- 
ulate sports interest throughout the country. 

The campaign is lighthearted in its approach and 
should produce extremely high readership. Placed 
on sports pages of leading newspapers throughout 
the country, the ads present sports facts and figures 
that should capture the attention of sports fans of 
all ages. The style is vivid; the subjects range 
over the whole field of sports history. 

But, best of all, these ads really do promote 
sports and stir up sports enthusiasm. With mil- 
lions of sports fans devoting their spare time to 
essential patriotic duties, the ads serve as a deft 
reminder that sports are a key factor in the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Combined with the galaxy of facts are various 
sidelights which point out Spalding’s close connec- 
tion with the development of sports in America. 
Spalding made the first base ball, the first golf ball, 
the first tennis ball, the first foot ball, the first golf 
club—and invariably there is some historical nugget 
which makes the ‘‘first’’ a choice bit of information. 
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